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WHO ARE THE PROLETARIAT? 


la POOR WE HAVE HAD always with us, but 
| the “proletariat” has emerged in our time 
.a seemingly defiant and despised class of the 
poverished. The word itself is bandied about 
the Communists as if it were a secret weapon 
high destructive capacity. Like most poly- 
labic words in the mouths of mob orators, it 
‘but dimly understood and held to be more 
pnacing thereby. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
(The Communists also harbor a quaint belief 
at they originally devised this devastating word, 
dugh it is, in reality, some two thousand years 
4. In ancient Rome the word proletarius was 
plied by Servus Tully to a citizen of the sixth 
lowest class of society, whose only useful service 
the State lay in the rearing of offspring, or 
oles. The word was excavated, polished up 
d used with great revolutionary verve and 
nom by Michael Bakunin, the father of Rus- 
in anarchism. This histrionic Russian nobleman, 
10 flared around Europe like an erratic meteor, 
tually fell out with Marx because his system 
is too moderate! But he furnished Marx and 
igels with a catchword which they were to make 
idely popular; for they had been searching for a 
ot juste which should designate all the dis- 
ssessed victims of Capitalism, a word more 
pressive of the unemployed, waste-products of 
dustrialism than ‘“‘mass” or “mob.” 


Properties of the Proletariat 


The historian Toynbee clarified much confused 
inking when he declared that “the true hall- 
atk of the proletariat is neither poverty nor 
imble birth, but a consciousness—and the re- 
natment that this consciousness inspires—of be- 
¢ disinherited from his ancestral place in so- 
ty.” The proletariat was created by the tise 
“huge industries which threw the small crafts- 
out of work and made them, at the same 
ne, dependent on the captains of Capitalism 
t their livelihood. Instead of the initiative and 
lligence required in their respective crafts, in- 


ei 


stead of the inherited skill of their ancestors, the 
workers were required to do no more than simple 
repetitative tasks of mind-dulling routine. They 
were compelled to suppress every individual char- 
acteristic, and mute themselves into stereotype 
functions of the factory. 

A similar process was observable in the case 
of agricultural workers for whom the Communist 
Manifesto professed such scorn. Under the an- 
cient feudal system they possessed certain rights 
from the fruits of their labor on the land, and 
these rights their feudal lord was bound to con- 
cede as long as they fulfilled their social obliga- 
tions in the hierarchy of society. When Luth- 
eranism unleashed the uninhibited avarice and lust 
for power of the big landowners, the serfs were 
dispossessed and deprived of their ancient priv- 
ileges. The Peasants’ Revolt of 1524 was the 
terrible beginning of the proletariatization of the 
peasantry. Armies of from ten to twenty thou- 
sand soldiers were sent against the peasants of 
Germany and in a short while, as historians tell 
us, more than a thousand castles and monas- 
teries lay in ashes in a territory smaller than the 
State of Ohio, and the number slain was 150,000. 
In that frightful overthrow lay the beginnings of 
the process which was to turn the farm into a 
factory, and the toolless craftsmen and uprooted 
serfs alike found themselves enslaved to the own- 
ers of the means of production. The industrial 
revolution completed the process begun by the 
Lutheran revolt, and the cities became swollen 
with the helpless, hopeless drifting masses of the 
proletariat as the law of business competition con- 
centrated power in the hands of fewer and fewer 
owners. 


Towards the Pealalarian Paradise 


Marx and Engels saw in the drifting and des- 
perate armies of the proletariat the tools which 
could be admirably fitted to the overthrow of 
Capitalism. Marx indeed simplified all history 
to fit his formula of endless conflict between “the 
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bourgeoisie and the proletariat.” The former, by 
his reckoning, were to keep getting richer and 
more ruthless, the latter, poorer and more numet- 
ous until by violent revolution the poor should be 
made to possess the earth and the exploiters ex- 
ploited and exterminated. Engels declared that 
once the proletariat seized State control and trans- 
formed the means of production into State prop- 
erty, class differences would be at an end. “As 
soon as there is no longer any class of society 
to be held in subjection, and as soon as the col- 
lisions and excesses arising from the struggle for 
class domination have been removed, when there 
is nothing more to be repressed and when the 
special repressive force, the State, is no longer 
necessaty . . . government over persons will be 
replaced by the administration of things and the 
direction of the processes of production.” Then 
the proletariat will take over and by some process 
not explained will be free from all the avarice, 
greed and lust of the bourgeois world. 


Can They Take Over ? 


In Russia, the testing ground of these theories, 
it has not worked out that way. The bourgeoisie 
has been eliminated, it is true, but not the bane- 
ful effects of Original Sin. The proletariat mere- 
ly finds that it has thrown up some of its own 
more violent and avaricious members into the 
seats of power from which they rule with a more 
ruthless tyranny than ever their former masters 
used. The proletariat has not “taken over’, it has 
merely been taken in. Burnham has pointed out 
in The Manegerial Revolution, that it was pos- 
sible in Marx’s time to think of the proletariat 
taking over the mines and factories, the railroads 
and shipyards, and running them for themselves. 
But the rapid advances in the complicated tech- 
niques of production, the high degree of skill 
required in management and the long periods 
of training required of those who take control, 
have made it obvious that the proletariat today 
could no more take over from their dispossessed 
masters than a tuneless tout could take up a violin 
and play like Kreisler. 


Still Exploited 


The unfortunate proletariat is still being ex- 
ploited, but this time by the Soviet imperialists 
camouflaged as Communists. The Marxist dream 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat has taken 
_the hard shape of the dictatorship of the Kremlin. 
The Soviets are using the proletariat of every 


nation, the frustrated and dispossessed, the feel 
and resentful, the vicious and the misled visic 
aries, to further their plans of a world empi 
The proletariat forms the most formidable a: 
far-flung fifth column of all time. The Sovi 
have endowed the proletariat in their own 6 
with the dignity of crusaders doing holy w 
against evil bourgeoisie and class distinction, tk 
supposed sacrilege against human nature. TI 
technique ignores the paradox which is obvio 
to anyone acquainted with Trade Unionism: th 
the most stupid forms of snobbery are to be fou: 
in the ranks of the proletariat themselves. Obser 
with what scorn the skilled artisan looks doy 
on the unskilled labourer, and how eager t 
better-paid workmen are to mix and mingle wi 
the despised Middle Class. The workers 
America show no desire to abolish private pro 
erty; their ambition is rather to increase their fc 
tunes and positions in the traditional Capital 
fashion. 


Solving the Problem 


Among the Western Democracies there is a d 
liberate attempt being made to solve the pro 
lem of the increasing number of the proletari 
by taking from them the only vital spring | 
their salvation—their will to help themselves. U 
constructive appropriations of every variety a 
doled out and the sense of degradation is dulle 
Shaw came near the core of the matter when |] 
declared: “The proletariat is not oppressed 
cause its oppressors despise and mistrust it, b 
because it despises and mistrusts itelf.”” The pr 
letariat is compounded by a mixture of self-pi 
and arrogance. It demands charity and pleads f 
justice, and in many European countries h 
adopted the attitude that it is the duty of the te 
payers to support it indefinitely in a condition 
otium Sine dignitate. Every Welfare State 
courages this attitude in the dangerous experime 
of trying to raise the lower by lowering the highe 
The problem can be solved only by what Po: 
Pius XI called the Redemptio proletariorum, 
redemption of the proletariat. To try to solve} 
problem by welfare schemes is like trying to cu 
cancer with candy. The proletariat must be 14 
deemed by full incorporation in a vocational or 
of society. 

A man ceases to be a particle of the prolet 
mass as soon as he takes root in the life of | 
community and is integrated into society at | 
level to which his talents entitle him. It is s 
times sneeringly said, beati possidentes, bu 
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Ss a sense in which those with possessions are 
dlessed, since, outside monasticism, those without 
possessions are generally without dignity or a sense 
bf responsibility, and are inwardly consumed with 
‘esentment against the possessors. 


“Proletarians have nothing of their own to safe- 
guard,” says the Communist Manifesto in a very re- 
vealing phrase, and adds, by way of a corollary: 
‘It is their business to destroy all existing securities 
and the safeguards of private property.” The En- 
ryclical Quadragesimo Anno says with much deep- 
et wisdom that we should aim “not to abolish 
otivate property, but to work for its extension as 
i teward for the conscientious toil of every working 
man and woman .. . and as a help towards se- 


curing the genuine welfare of the people.” That 
is the only authentic solution to the problem of 
the proletariat, to produce a state of welfare in- 
stead of the Welfare State. Not the maligned 
bourgeoisie, but the malcontent proletariat must 
be eliminated, and that not by violent destruction, 
but by being dissolved through gradual absorp- 
tton into a vocational order of society. The pro- 
letariat have more to loose than their chains: they 
have their dignity and the will to be saved. By 
these they may be lifted up again. Take these 
away by pampering or by police methods, and their 
means of redemption is cut off. 


LIAM BropHuy, PH.D. 
Dublin, Eire 


NEW LIGHT ON CHINA 


I. THE COMMUNIST SUCCESS OF 1948-1950 


HILE MAO TSE-TUNG hardly enters Isaacs’ 
book—he is cursorily mentioned only twice 
in the original edition—he forms the center-piece 
of another valuable recent publication.) Its au- 
thor, Professor C. P. Fitzgerald, actually head of 
the Chinese Department of the National Uni- 
versity of Australia at Canberra, has lived for long 
years in China, the last four (1946-1950) as Cul- 
tural Attaché at the British Embassy in Peking, 
where I had the pleasure of coming to know him 
personally. In 1935 he published China, a Short 
Cultural History—of which a new and revised 
edition came out in 1950 (also Praeget’s, $7.50) — 
quite one of the best and most stimulating books 
on the subject. In the present volume Fitzgerald 
presents a historical study of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion, from its outbreak under Sun Yat-sen in 1911 
to its consummation under Mao Tse-tung in 1949 
‘chapters 1 to 4), followed by a keen analysis of 
| a religious, literary, political and interna- 
ional angle (chapters 5 to 9). A final chapter 

cals with the future. 


Mao Tse-tung 


Mao Tse-tung was born in 1893 near Changsha 
unan), a son of a peasant. He was one of the 


i? 


founding members of the C.C.P. in 1921, when 
he had become library assistant of the famous 
Chén Tuhsiu, professor at China’s premier uni- 
versity, Peita at Peking, who, in 1921, became first 
chairman of the C.C.P. With Hu Shih (actually 
professor at Washington State University) Chén 
had ushered in China’s new literary renaissance in 
1919, and practically created the modern national 
language of China. By contrast, Mao, who mar- 
tied Chén’s daughter in 1920, had never advanced 
beyond a middle-school education, which perhaps 
explains why Marxism seemed to offer to him, as 
to so many semi-educated and immature youths, 
the final, scientific, solution of all problems. Mao 
has ever remained true to his peasant origin; it 
was the miseries of the peasant that has always 
stood in the foreground of his interests in all the 
practical reality of personal experience, whilst the 
claims of the urban, industrial proletariat have 
found in Mao only a theoretical echo—a first and 
fundamental dividing line between Mao and Stalin. 
Indeed, at the time of the K.M.T. and C.C.P. 
fusion, when Mao entered the M.K.T. secretariat, 
he took charge of its Peasant Department. Fur- 


thermore, his comrades at Peita and co-founders 
of the C.C.P., like Chou Enlai and Chu Teh, had 


received their education and imbibed Communism 
in France or Germany—all of them being quite 
ignorant of Russian and Russia. | ; 
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Mao and Stalin 


This is not the place to rehearse the obstinate 
way, not untouched by genius, by which Mao col- 
lected the remnants of the collapsed Communist 
Revolt of 1925-27 in a southeast corner of China, 
led them in a fantistic 7,000 mile long march into a 
northwest corner of the continent, whence the Jap- 
anese War of 1937-1945 gave him a chance to re- 
emerge, first as an ally of Chiang Kai-shek against 
Japan, and finally as conqueror of Chiang and 
triumphant survivor of the revolutionary era which 
was ushered in by Sun Yat-sen in 1911. But what 
is most important to bear in mind is that the whole 
of this achievement was produced by Mao, inde- 
pendent of, if not quite contrary to, Stalin’s advice 
and help. For much of the time Mao’s little C.C.P. 
remnant was in its mountain fastnesses, completely 
cut off from the outer world; and it was there that 
Mao as political head and Chu Te’ as military 
head could invent and perfect their guerilla tactics, 
whether ideological or military, which are almost 
an antithesis of the classic methods of the Russian 
Revolution. Mao, it must be insisted, has tri- 
umphed in China without the aid of a single 
Russian soldier—a very different story from that 
of the Communist régimes established by Russian 
bayonets in such countries as Rumania, Poland, 
etc. After Chén’s liquidation as scapegoat in 1927, 
it was Li Lisan who became Stalin’s man in the 
C.C-P., and it was he who obediently tried to gal- 
vanize the dying 1925-27 Revolution according to 
Stalin’s turn-about orders; and it was he who 
failed. Li Lisan thereupon vanished into Russian 
exile, whence he re-emerged only in 1945, in the 
train of the Russian army invading Manchuria. 
From 1927 to 1945 Stalin had no pet of his own 
in the C.C.P. Mao, far from being a pet of his, 
was rather his pet aversion. 


Reverting now to Fitzgerald’s analysis of Mao’s 
struggle for mastery, the novelty of this author’s 
thesis is that Mao’s triumph is nothing novel, but 
is simply due to a coordination and alliance of the 
intelligentsia and the peasantry, such as has en- 
sured the success of every revolution in China and 
led to a change of dynasty—from the very days 
of the first revolution of Han Gaodzu in 206 B.C. 
Sun Yat-sen’s attempt, he says, was bound.to fail, 
because it lacked the needed peasant support, just 
as the Taiping Revolution of 1851-64 failed, be- 
cause it lacked that of the intelligentsia. Western 
ideals of a parliamentary democracy are quite alien 
to the Chinese, who have known only the absolu- 


tism of the Empire, which on such basis lasted from 
206 B.C. to 1912 A.D. It was succeeded first by 
the absolutism of the K.M.T. dictatorship and late- 
ly by that of the C.C.P. The administration of 
China has always been carried out by a close cor- 
poration, a bureaucracy selected for doctrinaire de- 
votion to an ideology—formerly Confucian, now 
Marxist. 


China’s and Mao’s Destiny 


Fitzgerald thus sums up the present situation: 
Mao, he says, is too capable to be treated as a sub- 
ordinate; he has too great a following to be given 
orders; and he has too much respect (?) for 
Stalinism and the Russian Communist party to seek 
a quarrel, (p. 265). Mao also “already realizes 
that the strength of his movement in part derives 
from frustrated nationalism; that the great surge 
of opinion which has swept him into power is not 
altogether a class war, but a war to free China 
from her weakness and her bondage to the West.” 
(p. 270). The point usually missed in an Ameri- 
can appreciation of Mao ts that he has given to his 
people, the renmin (“masses”) of China, a sense 
of purpose and high destiny which has replaced 
the old aimlessness; a cause to strive for, a cause 
for the sake of which present draw-backs are to 
be put up with, being mere birth-pangs of a new 
order. China, formerly pushed around or ignored 
in international affairs, has become a Great Power 
overnight—in fact, a world menace. No longer 
lagging behind, China is well on the way to become 
the vanguard of the world, and Mao, already the 
Prophet of Marxism for Asia, bids well to become, 
by reason of the demise of Stalin, “senior and 
sole surviving contributor to the treasury of Marx- 
ist thought” (p. 264), its prophet for the whole 
world. The old Chinese universal concept, that 
China is “the Middle Kingdom,” the center of a 
universal empire, would be thereby realized, and 
once more a fundamental ancient feature of 
Chinese civilization will be revived under a mod- 
ern and, only seemingly, new form. | 


The Unawielaned Millions 
The permanence of Mao’s triumph depends, 


according to Fitzgerald, on the extent to which he 


can satisfy both the peasantry and the intelligentsia. 
Now the real crux of the agrarian problem in 
China is over-population. No re-distribution or 
further fragmentation of the arable land can cope 
with that. “A solution which would be eas 
would be a constant flood of immigrants inte 


biberia in the north, into south-east Asia in the 
outh” (p. 175). This seems bound to take place 
ooner or later. In the meantime, eliminating ex- 
»endables by war would help—a Communist aspect 
bf the Korean war not appreciated in this country. 
The fact is that for nigh forty years the unem- 
dloyed millions of China have either ravaged the 
ountry as roving bandits, or lived off it as soldiers, 
first as the armies of various warlords and 
eventually as those of the K.M.T. and C.C.P. No 
chinese leader has been able, or can nowadays 
afford, to disband the army. 

Rapid industrialization is one way of caring 
for at least part of these people. But since they 
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are fundamentally peasants, their innermost urge 
is land-hunger; and this can only be satisfied by 
conquest. The question is, at least in this review- 
ers opinion, where to find land to be colonized: 
in farther India or Siberia? The former is already 
densely populated; the latter is not. The former 
offers glittering prizes of tin and rubber; the latter 
the attraction of the most up-to-date arsenals of the 
Soviet. By mere man-power Mao could flood 
Siberia and overwhelm Russian resistance. Will he 
eventually decide to do so, thus tipping the balance 
against Russia ? 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS, PH.D. 

Techny, Ill. 


STEPINAC 


AND DICTATOR TITO 


tes GRAVEST POLITICAL CHARGE made by the 
Communist Yugoslav government against 
Cardinal Stepinac in the January issue of the 
Yugoslav Review was that he actively and willingly 
collaborated with the Nazis and the Fascists. Com- 
munist propaganda to the contrary, the Cardinal 
adhered steadfastly to Pius XI’s anti-Fascistic en- 
cyclical, Mit brenneder Sorge. On numerous occa- 
sions, even before the beginning of World War 
lJ, he sharply and emphatically condemned the 
methods of the Nazis. After the annexation or 
defeat of Austria, Poland and Czechoslovakia, he 
gave every possible moral and material aid to 
tefugees from these countries. Jews as well as 
Christians were beneficiaries of his kindness. For 
a number of years he personally maintained and 
supported 150 refugee Polish children in upper 
Croatia, as well as a large number of stragglers 
fleeing Nazi oppression. 


Opposing Nazi Policies 


After the occupation of Slovenia, the Germans 
banished and dispersed the Catholic clergy. Step- 
imac received over 200 of them, placed some in 
parish work and kept the aged ones in various 
monasteries. Nor was he perturbed when the 
ae resented this program and expressed their 
displeasure by placing him on their “dangerous” 

it. ; 

In his sermons, letters and in private conver- 
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sation he constantly emphasized the freedom of 
religion; expounded the Catholic principles of jus- 
tice, love and charity in the light of current anti- 
Christian tendencies of the Nazis and his own 
Croat terrorist government. His sermons were so 
pointed, frank, vivid, and interesting that fre- 
quently the large Cathedral of Zagreb was filled 
to over-flowing. A typical example of his out- 
spoken opposition to the social theories of the. 
Nazis, their concept of the superman and their 
anti-Semitism, is found in a sermon delivered on 
the Feast of Christ the King in 1942: 


“IT want to caution you on one point: if you 
wish to become true heirs of Christ the King, 
you can do so by loving your neighbor and 
by loving every man without exception. .. . 


“On this day, when we pay homage to Christ 
as the King of our souls, let us strive to 
follow His most beautiful and kingly grace— 
the grace of great love toward our neighbor 
(and he is every man), in order that we may 
not drown in the flood of hatred which has 
overwhelmed the world. You, members of 

Catholic Action, should especially strive .. . 
to do all in your power that Jesus Christ again 
becomes the King of our hearts; that the 
principle of human relations be not hate, but 
generous love toward man, our neighbors; for 
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without it human society is transformed into 
a jungle of wild beasts. .. .” 


Possibly Cardinal Stepinac’s most drastic sermon 
against un-Christian racial theories was delivered 
in the Cathedral of Zagreb one year later, again 
on the Feast of Christ the King: 


“What, before God, are the races and the peo- 
ple on earth? It is necessary to ask ourselves 
this question at a time when class, race and 
national theories have become the primary 
basis for dealings among men. 


“First . . . all peoples, without exception, are 
like nothing before God. 


“Secondly . . . all peoples and races come 
from God. Only one race exists—God’s race. 
Its genealogy is found in the book of 
Genesis . . . all members of this race are 
alike and will remain such until the end of the 
world. . . . Members of this race may be 
on higher or lower cultural levels, they may be 
white or black, may be separated by oceans, 
may live on the North Pole or the South Pole; 
but in the final analysis they remain a race 
which comes from God and must serve God 
according to the norms of God’s natural and 
positive law. ... 


“The difference (in races) should not be a 
cause for self destruction. We claim that 
every people and every race . . . has a right 
to live. . ... All without exception, be they 
gypsies or members of some other race, be 
they Negroes or the favored Europeans, be 
they hated Jews or proud Aryans, have the 
right to say: Our Father Who art in Heaven. 
If God has given to all this right, what 
worldly power can deny it? 


“Therefore, the Catholic Church has always 
condemned, and today condemns, every in- 
justice and oppression which is performed in 
the name of class, race and national theories.” 


Archbishop Stepinac reiterated his stand on the 
race concepts of the Nazis when he spoke on the 
Feast of the Most Holy Trinity in 1943: 


“All without exception, whether they live on 
the North or South Pole, be they white or 
black-skinned, be they Aryan or non-Aryan, 
are constituted of a body and an immortal 
soul. All have a communal interest on earth. 
All have the same supernatural goal, which 
is God. . . . Therefore, the human race is, 
indeed, God’s large family.” 


Protecting the Serbs 


When the puppet government of Dr. Ante | 
Pavelic initiated a program against the Setbs, 
Stepinac again intervened in behalf of the Serbs. 
This he did in spite of all the terroristic methods, 
religious persecution, and oppressive taxation that 
the Serbs directed against the Roman Catholic | 
Croats since the birth of Yugoslavia at Versailles. | 


Speaking before a large congregation in his 
beloved and beautiful cathedral on June 29, 1942, 
Stepinac said: : 


“This is an opportune moment to recall those | 
of our brothers who in past centuries have 
been divorced from Peter, the visible Head | 
of the Church of Christ . . . and who have 
returned to the faith of their ancestors. God 
is our witness that we have been against any 
and all forceful conversions to thee€atholic 
Chutcthe oo. 3" 


Further, on August 14, 1941, Stepinac addressed 
an appeal to Dr. Ante Pavelic in the interest of 
the Serbs: 


“Leader! At this moment I have received the 
news that in the village of Glin 260 Serbs 
were shot without trial and evidence. I know 
that the Serbs have committed grievous 

’ wrongs in our homeland during the past 20 
years. However, I deem it my official duty to 
raise my voice and state that this is not per- 
missible according to the Catholic moral code. 
I beg of you to take immediate measures, 
throughout the whole of the Free State of 
Croatia, to prevent the killing of Serbs un- 
less proven guilty of a crime that is punish- 
able by death.” 


The Cardinal’s concern for the welfare of 
Serbs was demonstrated again in a letter he ad- 
dressed to his secretary (who at present resides 
in the United States) at the beginning of 1942: 


“The Serbian Bishop, Irinej Ciric, appealed 
to me through a letter to plead for the release 
of his brother Stevan Ciric, the former Min- 
ister, who was taken to the concentration 

_. camp in Koprevnica and who was ill. 
letter-arrived from Hungary... . | 
could be sent. | 
Leader (Pavelic) and begged him to fre 
the man, because he was valuable and sym 
pathetic to the Croats, in spite of the fac 
that he was a Serb. ee 


“The Leader told me he would send him to 
Serbia. I replied that that would be better 
than to permit him to eventually die in the 
concentration camp. I do not know how 
the matter ended. It appears that Ciric was 
transferred to Serbia.”’ 


IIn the summer of 1941 
agreb sent the following 
rcretary, who was out of 
ne: 


the Chancellory of 
letter to Stepinac’s 
the country at the 


“Immediately after the formation of the Free 
State of Croatia, teacher X appeared before 
the Archbishop and told him that that night 
all the jailed Serbs in Zagreb would be shot. 
Weepingly, he begged the Archbishop to do 
what he could to stop the slaughter. 


“The Archbishop immediately telephoned the 
President of the government. The govern- 
ment was in session and he begged the clerk 
to give this message to the government: 


“ “The Archbishop learned that this night the 
jailed Serbs in Zagreb were to be shot. If 
this is true, the Archbishop reminds that 
according to Catholic morals it is never per- 
pussiblé to kill .<. (a man) «+... for a 
wrong committed by someone else. That 
would be paganism and would not bring the 
blessings of God.’ 


“The Archbishop received no reply, neither 
was he able to find out whether there was 
a plan to kill . . . (Serbs) . . . or whether 
any were killed. The Archbishop did what 
he could.” 


When Stepinac learned that in a certain sec- 
ion of Yugoslavia, Greek Orthodox churches of 
ne Serbs were being destroyed, he vigorously 
wotested. In addition, when he was told that 
we Orthodox Bishop of Upper Karlovac, Sava 
‘tlajac, was imprisoned in Lepoglav, he personally 
ccompanied the Papal Delegate to Pavelic and 
ergetically sought his release. 
t must be remembered that these are not iso- 
sd examples of this great Churchman’s in- 
est and work in behalf of the Serbs. There 
ce hundreds more. Even if there were no other 
tances, those cited would suffice to give the 
ie to the abominable accusations of the Yugoslav 
view. Through Stepinac’s efforts up to about 
1943, at least 6,000 children, mostly Serbs, 
fe ee apinmersus letters of thanks from 
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intervened in other instances, who owe to him 


their very lives. 


The Vilest Cha rge 


Possibly the most vile—and to Aloisius Stepinac, 
the priest, the most dastardly—attack was the 
accusation leveled against him by Tito that he 
advocated, instigated and confirmed the force- 
ful conversion of Greek Orthodox Serbs to Catho- 
licism during the short-lived regime of Dr. Ante 
Pavelic. The utter baselessness of this charge 
is revealed in a letter to Pavelic sent by the Croat 
Catholic Episcopal Conference, convened in an- 
nual session, November 17-18, 1941, over which 
Archbishop Stepinac presided. The letter states 
in patt: 

“The Croatian Catholic Episcopate . . . passed 
these resolutions in regard to the conversion of 
members of the Greek Orthodox religion: 


1. All questions and rules which deal with 
conversions from Greek Orthodoxy to Cath- 
olicism, are considered the sole realm of 
the hierarchy of the Catholic Church... . . 

2. Therefore, no one, except the hierarchy of 
the Catholic Church, has a right to send 
‘missionaries’ who would convert Greek 
Orthodox members to the Catholic faith. . 

3. All such ‘missionaries’ must receive ap- 
proval from their Ordinary... . 

4, The Catholic Church may recognize as valid 
only those conversions which have been 
or will be performed according to Canon 
Law. 

5. The Catholic Church may receive only those 
.who seek to enter without compulsion, with 
free will and a sincere belief in the truth 
of the Catholic faith, and those who have 
fulfilled church law.” 


The language of the letter is emphatic and un- 
mistakable. 


In Defense of the Jews 


As we have seen, Archbishop Stepinac constantly 
condemned anti-Semitism in his preachings. Scarce- 
ly a sermon was delivered in which he did not 
refer to the Jewish pogroms, to the massacres 
and the bestialities perpetrated against the Jews. 

On August 22, 1941, Archbishop Stepinac ad- 
dressed a communication to Dr. Artukovic (at 
present residing in California), Minister of the 
Interior: 
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“Lord Minister: 

“On April 23 of this year I addressed a petition 
to you in which I pleaded that, in the formu- 
lation of anti-Jewish laws, special attention 
should be given to those members of the 
Jewish race who had become Christians. In 
the meantime, on April 30, new laws were 
passed which did not take into consideration 
religious affiliation. . . . In spite of every- 
thing, stricter laws are ordered day by day 
covering alike the guilty and the innocent. 
Today's newspapers carried the order that all 
Jews, without reference to age, sex, or re- 
ligion, must wear the Jewish sign. There are 
now so many of these measures, that not 
even in Germany have racial laws been in- 
troduced so rapidly and so strictly. . . . The 
moral laws are applicable not only to indi- 
viduals, but also to nations. 


“In the light of the above facts I pray... 
that the anti-Semitic laws and all similar laws 
(measures against Serbs and others) be car- 
ried out in such a manner that every man’s 
individuality and human dignity is respected. 
It is not necessary to pass laws compelling 

~ Jews to wear signs and badges... . Let 
those guilty of exploiting the people be 
brought to deserved punishment. However, 
do not permit the arbitrary masses to be the 
judges and the executioners.” 


In a letter written during the early part of the 
summer of 1943 to his secretary, the Archbishop 
wrote: 


“Again, during the last few days, we witnessed 
tragic scenes in Zagreb, when, upon the orders 
of the Gestapo, the capture and incarcera- 
tion of Jews was resumed. We did every- 
thing that could be done. Some of the Jews 
escaped, but a major portion of them were 
taken; among them Rabbi Freiberger. . . . 
Where, we do not know. They have also 
taken the patients out of the Jewish hos- 
pital where I ordered the Reverend Sisters 
to take care of them.” 


The writer of this article has seen the original 
of every document cited in this article. He has 
personally translated the documents and\in some 
cases abridged them in order to save space. Here 
is positive proof that Cardinal Stepinac was not 
a collaborator, a Jew-baiter, a forcer of Catho- 
oy on the unwilling Serbs, a destroyer of the 
Serbs. : 


The Voice of the Prisoner-Shepherd 


How does Cardinal Stepinac feel today abo 
the conditions in Yugoslavia? The latest (possib 
the last) interview that he gave to a foreign co 
respondent, before the Yugoslav government fo 
bade him visitors, appeared in the promines 
Italian Review, Epoca, on March 28, 1953. W 
shall conclude our series on Cardinal Stepinac | 
giving excerpts from this interview. The inte 
view summarizes all the persecuted Prelate 
feelings referring to his trials and tribulation 
at the same time giving a deep insight into tl 
position of Roman Catholicism in Yugoslavia t 
day. We again quote in part: 

“I could not go to Rome to receive the Ca 
dinal’s hat from the Holy Father. I could nm 
go, nor did I wish to go; for I had no dest 
to leave my people and no desire to seek favo 
from the Yugoslav government... .™* 

“T shall remain here (in the village of Kresic 
until the end of my life if necessary. In time 
such as these, the Catholic Church needs all ¢ 
her servants in the East and in Russia. No or 
should be permitted to leave his post. Personall 
I have no fears. I have been near death. Th 
end must come sooner or later. I have no fe 
of the people. 

“I do not know what the world thinks an 
believes, whether they believe that the Vatica 
had utilized a political maneuver when I was mac 
Cardinal. I do not know if the Holy Father e: 
pected me in Rome. I have little contact with tk 
outside world and, for understandable reasons, 
do not send any letters through the Yugosle 


mails. . . . I only know that I must stand by n 
‘people in time of need. . . . My only courag 
rGedrs > ; 


“After one year of battle I have found relatiy 
peace in this village where I spent my young 
days. . . . Here in Kresic it would be impossib 
for the State to name vicar generals as they hav 
done in nearby Hungary. The people here woul 
recognize them as lying priests and would tell thei 
so to their face. ...I feel safe among the: 
people. Naturally, the church and the recto: 
are under close watch by the State. All wh 
wish to see me are subject to strict control f 
the police. Some are forbidden to see me. . . 
Many strangers, priests and newspaper correspon 
ents, have come to visit me, but I do not beli 
that any stranger can really understand how i 
to live here. . . . I have stated many times, 
I repeat, the position of the Catholic Church | 
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sno better than in Russia or in any other satellite 
ountry. It is clear that here the Church has 
ot been locked with a key, but neither is it open. 
They (the government) state that here in Yugo- 
lavia there is democracy with freedom of religion 
or all. If this is true, then why do they per- 
ecute those who go to church? Why does the 
sovernment discipline and punish doctors and gov- 
‘nment employees who go to Church? Why did 
hey expel a number of students from the gym- 
1asium in Zagreb, just because they had been 
een in church? Is this liberty? 


“Among other things, I have been informed 
hat practically all priests have been forced to 
oin Organizations sponsored by the State. I won- 
der how many of them have been forcefully 
pushed into trains headed toward Belgrade, so 
that they could be displayed as proof of the co- 
pperation between Church and State? .... 

“I know that the State claims that it has spent 
millions of dinars to repair churches that have 
neen damaged and destroyed during the war. How- 
ver, you must remember that the State has re- 
-eived ten times as much as it has spent by taxing 
the churches. . . . The State has confiscated all 
church property and placed on the churches such 
a tax burden that not one church is able to carry it. 
Priests have to sell their personal property in 
Dider to live... . 


“The State claims that Commissions on Religious 
Problems, established by the State, could work 
out an understanding between Church and State. 
From the viewpoint of the Catholic Church, these 
Commissions can decide nothing. Our Bishops 
are autonomous. . . . I know of no person, with 
the exception of Msgr. Rittig (a renegade priest), 
the President of the Commission on Religious Prob- 
lems, who would be willing to accept a com- 
promise under present conditions. This commis- 
sion may not ratify any compromise or under- 
standing between Church and State without the 
approval of the Holy See. . . . Any compromise, 
change, concordat or modus vivendi must come 
from the Vatican. Without Papal approval we 
will not budge from our present stand... . 

“We seek the right to educate the children of 
Catholic parents in the Catholic religion; freedom 
of Catholic schools; freedom of religion; right 
and opportunity to teach the Gospel in schools, 
and in parishes that do not have Catholic schools. 
We seek the right of a free Catholic press and the 
abolition of laws that make only civil marriages 
legal and valid. 

“IT would like to repeat once more: we have 
done nothing against the State, but we will fight 
to the death for the rights of the Catholic Church.” 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH, PH.D. 
St. Louis University 


THE ARROGANCE OF POWER 


HE HATH PUT DOWN THE MIGHTY FROM THEIR SEAT, 
a AND HATH EXALTED THE HUMBLE” 


HE WORSHIP OF MACHINES and their products 

_ has given modern man a feeling of inferior- 
which he seeks to overcome by being aggres- 
sive, self-assertive, boisterous and even rowdy. 
Many moderate temperaments, placed behind the 
steering wheel of an auto, explode into something 
ungracious or horrible. Supposedly witty edu- 
cators recommend that graduates “marry the boss 
ughter (or son)” to get on in the world. Re- 
uiting posters speak unashamedly of good 
say,” “preferred ratings,” “world travel; in 
other words we should collect our due, with little 
no attention given to “‘paying our dues.” Col- 
and collect, and collect! ‘“Bigness,” ““pro- 


1) The Magnificat of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


f 


duction,” “bargaining positions’ and similar 
phrasings enter the commercial jargon of the time 
from the same philosophy—the philosophy of 
power. : 


Megalomania 


On every hand the individual and the nation 
are encouraged to believe that ‘‘more and more 
goods” can solve all evils; that “bighess’ ap- 
proaches godliness; that self-expression through 
the out-flowing of talents necessarily makes men 
and women better. Power is the watchword. Yet 
power or authority too long unchecked by the 
common sense of the people breeds an arrogance 
like that of the Devil himself. 
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There are hundreds of historical proofs that 
continued exercise of power leads to arrogance, 
an “upstage” view of all other humans by authori- 
tarians that brings misunderstanding, suffering 
and despair. Power does something to those who 
exercise it, removing them ‘to a rarefied stratum 
from which they insist on dispensing what finally 
becomes a non-human brand of justice. Even 
the benign poet, Henry W. Longfellow, recognized 
the breed in his poem about King Robert of 
Sicily. That prince, bloated with the arrogance 
of power, resented the chanting of the Magnificat 
verse: “He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and hath exalted the humble.’ Who dared 
threaten a prince with debasement! In the poem, 
Prince Arrogrance found out quickly enough. 


Arrogance 


Longfellow’s poem was only a meditation, a 
philosophical discussion. Modern history gives 
many frightening examples of the arrogance of 
power. Benito Mussolini began modestly enough, 
not quite sure he would get any place with his 
“Black Shirts.’’ Partial success led him to grasp 
at every one and everything, to issue edicts which 
made him the laughing-stock of the world: 

“Know then, once and for all, that Fascism 
knows no idols and worships no fetishes. It has 
already stepped over, and if it be necessary it 
will turn tranquilly and again step over, the more 
or less putrescent corpse of the Goddess of Lib- 
etty.*) 

As Il Duce’s dead body hung by the heels from 
a crossbar before a Northern Italian filling-sta- 
tion, his words and threats certainly echoed with 
a hollow ring. 

Adolph Hitler was once a humble man, defer- 
ring to others far greater than himself, President 
Paul Hindenburg, for instance. When oppor- 
tunity came, Hitler strutted, stormed and raged, 
until his most trusted followers grew tited of him. 
Power lives by power. Hitler had said: “He is 
Jew who I say is Jew.” He went on and on, un- 
til he pulled Europe down about his head and 
gave the world the international jitters, effects 
of which still linger. 

Group Arrogance 


He who exercises power too long may cease 
to be a man and become a monster. A group 
dominating other groups has a tendency to pres- 
_ 2) Force and Consent, Mussolini, Gerarchia, Milan, 


surize the lesser aggregations of their fellows fo 
their selfish ends. Capital has been and is today 
often arrogant, determining the lives and fortune: 
of millions in terms of product, ways of work 
wages and dividends. The upper reaches of § 
great corporation often develop an icy atmosphere 
in which men cannot live, where the glow of 
human warmth turns to a chill, where suffering 
and tears have no meaning. I have known mer 
of lowly origin, risen to industrial power, to storm 
into a conference with labor leaders and hur 
curses right and left at the men who as boys went 
to school with them! The arrogance of powe! 
stands as a definite threat to industrial peace. 

Labor can be arrogant too. Leaders of mil 
lions of organized workers can succumb to the 
same lure and deception as capitalists and the 
heads of states. To test great power merely tc 
prove it is there, to stop a national economy tc 
show it can be done, is a vainglory approaching 
treachery to the human race. Yet it has beer 
done. Clearheadedness seldom lasts under the 
glossy trappings of power. Both the leader and 
the followers are lost in an artificial clutter of 
decisions, decrees and edicts. 


As the New Deal became older and more all- 
embracing, Franklin Delano Roosevelt showed the 
effects of power. He became more and more 
restive, impatient with his fellowmen, asking, in- 
sisting and finally demanding that they see eye 
to eye with him on national and international ques- 
tions. The people had chosen him; he came to 
act as though he had chosen them! 

Veterans’ organizations, agricultural groups, 
great confederations of labor and cartels too often 
lose contact with mere mortals, consider them- 
selves the “elect” who shall dispense and dispose 
of the goods of the earth, the opportunities of 
hundreds of millions, the status of nations, the 
choice of peace or-war. Yes, it is a fearsome 
business to be in a position of great power. Few 
men are equal to it. Napoleon was arrogant 
until he reached St. Helena.. There he learned 
patience and humility. But until he learned his 
own insignificance, he neglected or denied the im- 
portance of the ordinary man. The true dignity 
of man does not rest on power, but on his worth 
as a human being and on his responsibility to his 
Creator. “I proclaim” and “I decree” are « 
pressions to be used safely only by great sov 
and great souls will seldom use them. . 

) -EpwarD FRANCIS MOHLE 

E ala: heb OhOday Ohi0.y nod *1ml cee 


Warder’s Review 


Coddling Human Nature 


(QSTRUGGLE, WORK AND Worry,” says Dr. Leo 

Bartemeicv, Detroit psychiatrist, “are good 
ior the average person.” He is quoted by Arthur 
. Snider in the Chicago Daily News of May 23 
ss taking exception to the usual advice given 
xervous people who are told to relax and avoid 
3s much as possible the rigors of daily living. 

The Detroit psychiatrist seems to have scant 
aclination to follow the line of Freudian reason- 
lag when he says: “The problems of life are real 
ones. They must be faced up to. Tackling them 
velps in achieving maturity of mind.” 

This approach is strictly in accord with Chris- 
aan principles. When we speak of “human na- 
ure,’ we must never lose sight of the fact that 
tis a wounded nature, bearing the scars and weak- 
wesses resultant upon original sin. It is the be- 
etting fault of modern amoral psychology, psy- 
hiatry and pedagogy that the most important fact 
bf original sin is entirely ignored in studying hu- 
man conduct, whether of the sick or of the healthy. 
Hence there is a cordial distaste for any and all 
estraint, a dislike of all curbs on human desires. 
[his is a legacy of the Liberalism and the En- 
ightenment of another era, which subscribed to 
he perfectibility of the autonomous will. It is 
nodern Pelagianism. 

It is pious Job of the Old Testament who warns 
hat “‘the life of man on earth is a warfare.” Con- 
litions and circumstances of life may change, but 
10t the nature of our living. It is not the genera- 
ion which must struggle for its existence which 
sin danger of perishing, but the generation which 
ees no need of struggling or refuses to do so. 
Discipline and responsibility are to be embraced, 
10t shunned. The refusal to accept the hardships 
which are inseparable from life on earth is a 
najor contributing factor to the restlessness and 
‘tustration which blights the lives of so many of 
yur generation, 


i Urba nl Ex od. us 


* | 
NEVERAL FACTIONS ate combining to make for 


> an ever increasing exodus from our large 
ities. People by the thousands are abandoning 
hickly populated centers for the more spacious 
uburban and country areas. This shift of popu- 
ition has gained such momentum that it can no 
onger be ignored as far as its social and economic 
mplications are concerned. 


Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright, renowned architect 
and recent recipient of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters gold medal, is quoted in The 
Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia 
(May 15) as having said: “Decentralization is 
coming. The city is going to the country. You'll 
see more greenery (in the cities). Grass will 
grow where least expected now and flowers will 
sprout from concrete.” 

One is prompted at first to receive with joy 
Mr. Wright’s prognostication, warranted as it is 
by the prevailing trend. Our huge industrial cen- 
ters, with their people concentrated in dirty, noisy 
and congested areas, have long since posed many 
social, moral and economic problems. The big 
cities have given us the slums—not only an eye- 
sore, but, what is far worse, fertile breeding 
grounds for disease, immorality and delinquency. 
If the “decentralization,” about which Mr. Wright 
speaks, means the end of our horrible city slums, 
few will regard this trend with anything but su- 
preme gratification. 

Other considerations, however, must enter into 
the discussion. This population shift from the 
cities, in its present form, is a most expensive ex- 
perience to individuals and communities. The 
purchase of a new home site is only the initial 
expense. The cost of more extensive daily travel 
adds a considerable financial burden to the fam- 
ily budget. People are leaving our cities, but for 
residence purposes only. They make their daily 
trek to and from the cities for their occupation, 
business and recreation. The “decentralization” 
is only partial, and therein lies its staggering cost 
to individuals. 

Communities, too, are suffering in this process. 
One by one large urban parishes are seeing their 
populations rapidly decimated. Church buildings 
and schools, some very imposing and still service- 
able for an indefinite period, are being used by 
small, dwindling congregations. On the other 
hand, the Church is finding it difficult to keep 
abreast of the population shift with its expensive 
building programs. The founding of so many new 
parishes, while necessitated by a growth in our 
Catholic population, is to no small extent due also 
to the movement of our people from the cities. 

Problems other than financial are thus aggra- 
vated. The present shortage of vocations among 
our teaching religious, to mention only one such 
problem, is rendered more acute with the rapid 
rise of new communities. 
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The causes for our urban exodus are not diffi- 
cult to find. All the comforts and conveniences 
of city life are now enjoyed by folks in the coun- 
try. The family automobile enables people to 
cover great distances in a comparatively short time. 
It actually requires less time for some country 
dwellers to get to their daily work or business than 
it did in years past for city dwellers who used 
slower means of transportation. Little wonder 
that so many find it hard to resist the call to the 
open country, when it is possible to enjoy its bless- 
ings without sacrificing the benefits offered by 
the large city, such as employment, social contacts, 
recreation, amusement, etc. 

The question, however, which is facing our 
nation concerns the ultimate fate of our Cities. 
What is to happen to them? Are we to let things 
take their own course and hope for the outcome? 
Can we do nothing to save our cities? 

Perhaps our present problem is to a large extent 
the result of careless planning or no planning 
at all in the laying out of our cities. Most of 
them simply grew like Topsy. Consistent with 
this carefree attitude, we have allowed our slums 
to cast their blight over city after city and have 
done little by way of vigorous effort to curb 
their growth. Our past negligence has now caught 
up with us. Our cities have lost their attraction 
for people generally, with the result that in ever 
increasing numbers they forsake their urban 
homes for the fresh air and green hills of the 
country. People do not cherish living in cities 
fallen into decay. And that characterizes most 
large urban centers in the United States. 

Our cities must be rehabilitated without delay. 
It is simply inconceivable that we permit our large 
population centers to completely disintegrate. 
Once the process of decay is halted, the egress 
of people will begin to cease. We must conserve 
our cities, even as we conserve our soil. The cost 
of such conservation will undoubtedly be great; 
but whatever the cost, it will all be worth it. 
As a nation we have a tremendous investment in 
our cities. We cannot afford to lose them. 


Vatican Paper on U. S. Envoy to Italy 


Nee HAVING a diplomatic appointment 
with the Italian Government can at the 
same time carry out a diplomatic appointment 
with the Holy See,” states the Vatican daily 
Osservatore Romano in reply to American Protes- 
tants who feared that as American ambassador in 


Rome Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce would also act a 
unofficial envoy to the Holy See. The Holy See 
adds the newspaper, has never deviated from th 
norm of separate missions to Italy and the Vatica 
and has no intention of deviating from it. Th 
insistence of some U. S. Protestants in raisin 
“absurd motives and much clamour on a dange 
that does not exist’ could lead to the belief tha 
the Holy See has been pressing the United State 
for diplomatic representation. “It is therefor 
useful to recall once more that which we hav 
clearly expressed on more than one occasion 
that the Holy See, while welcoming the desire o 
nations who want to establish diplomatic relation: 
leaves the initiative to the free decision of th 
nations themselves. The Apostolic See does no 
ask, solicit or insist. Diplomatic relations wit 
the Holy See, rather than weakening in any wa 
the liberty and independence of either_Church o 
State, favour their reciprocal respect and that mu 
tual collaboration which is the source of peace an 
prosperity for all. Therefore there is not an 
there cannot be any plausible motive to justif 
the bitter offensive of those groups who ar 
against normal relations with the Holy See. A 
a matter of fact, various nations which practic 
separation of Church and State have diplomati 
relations with the Holy See.” The Osservator. 
indicated a preference for the appointment of a1 
official diplomatic envoy rather than a persona 
representative of the President. 

The Examiner 

March 7, 1953 


A man who is relieved of work is not thereb 
capable of leisure; a man who gains time doe 
not thereby gain the capacity to spend this tim 
in free activity, for leisure is not a mere doin 
nothing, a state that can be defined negativel 
Leisure, to be fruitful, presupposes a spiritual an 
mental life from which it draws its meaning an 
its worth. An ofium sine dignitate (leisure with 
out dignity) is hollow, empty loafing. Nor i 
leisure, as many seem to think, a mere inter 
mission in work, a limited time. No, by defin 
tion it is unlimited and indivisible, and from i 
originates all meaningful work. Leisure is th 
prerequisite of every free thought, every free ac 
tivity. And this is why only the few are capa 

of it, since the many, when they have gained ti 
only kill it. 


FRIEDRICH GEORG JUENGER > 
The Failure of Technology 
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62.6 Million Jobs by Midsummer 


“ys APRIL 7, Secretary of Labor Martin Durkin 
' predicted that employment in the U. S. would 
dar to an all-time high by midsummer. He saw 
eavy labor requirement in construction, trade and 
utdoor service activities. 

The Census Bureau reported 61,460,000 at work 
1 mid-March, compared with 60,924,000 in mid- 
‘ebruary. Mid-March unemployment was 1,674,- 
00, slightly under a year ago. Farm employment 
1 that month this year totaled 5,720,000, non- 
arm 55,740,000 a record for March. 

Secretary Durkin also pointed out that, despite the 
incouraging outlook, there is still serious unemploy- 
qent in thirty-five areas, mostly in coal-mining and 
extile industry regions. 


Brighter Prospects for Winter Wheat Yield 


>* MAY 11 THE AGRICULTURE Department es- 
timated a 1953 winter wheat crop of 729,- 
:84,000 bushels, up 16,000,000 bushels from last 
nonth’s forecast. The Department’s May esti- 
nate compares with last month’s forecast of 
14,154,000 bushels. Last year, the winter wheat 
sutput totaled a near-record 1,052,801,000 bushels, 
vhile during 1942-51 farmers averaged a produc- 
ion of 797,237,000 bushels a year. The winter 
vheat prospects this year have improved in April 
lespite continued dry conditions and heavy acre- 
ige abandonment in some big producing areas. 

The improved estimate, added to the indicated 
utput of 310,000,000 bushels of spring wheat, 
vould bring the entire wheat production this 
ear to 1,039,884,000. This in addition to 
75,000,000 bushels left over in storage from last 
ear’s crops, would bring the total wheat supplies 
or the 1953-54 season, beginning July 1, to 1,614,- 
384,000 bushels. 

Thus the improved outlook seems to presage federal 
ontrols on 1954 production. Farm law calls for con- 
rols on output when supplies exceed needs by too 
reat a margin, and supplies much above 1,343,000,000 
ushels will force Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Jenson to set up controls. He must decide by July 1. 


Slow Strangulation in East Germany 


acne: AUTHORITIES in eastern Germany 
“ relentlessly pursue their efforts to strangulate 
he Church—both spiritually and materially. Those 
niliar with the situation declare that the Red 
horities seem to be guided by the principle 


REVIEW 


that not the slightest favor, concession or leniency 
must be granted to either the Protestant or Cath- 
olic Church—and they act accordingly. 

Among these measures is the withdrawal of the 
publication license granted a few months ago to 
the Catholic youth magazine Christophorus, the 
only one of its kind in the Soviet zone. The 
flimsy excuse for the ban was “‘paper shortage.” 
The Protestant youth magazine Stafette met with 
a similar fate. 

During recent days, Communist authorities have be- 
gun to expropriate Church-owned property. A house 
owned by the Salvatorian Fathers in the Communist- 
ruled eastern sector of Berlin has been placed into the 


hands of the public administrator. The house contains 
a chapel open to the public for religious services. 


Paris Communists Retain Influence 


Ne COMMUNISM has shown a tendency to 

decline in popular favor as reflected in 
elections, this is not true in and around Paris. 
French Communists have elected 28 mayors in 
80 districts in the Paris suburbs, a gain of one 
over 1947, election figures disclosed recently. All 
other parties showed slight losses. 

The April-May local elections were for munici- 
pal councillors, who in turn voted for mayors to 
run villages, towns and cities. The Socialists 
elected 21 mayors, a loss of one, the followers of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 20, a loss of six and the 
Catholic Popular Republicans two, a loss of one. 
Various independents and right-wingers elected 
nine mayors. 

The general council for the Paris region, as a result 
of the April-May elections will have this make-up: 


Communists 58, Socialists 17, Catholic Popular Repub- 
licans 12, moderates, independents and right-wingers 63. 


Urges Catholics to Support Prohibition Law 


IS EMINENCE Valerian Cardinal Gracias, Atch- 

bishop of Bombay, has called on the Catho- 
lic community to support the Bombay government 
in its prohibition policy. The Cardinal gave his 
personal endorsement to the movement in an 
address delivered at a meeting inaugurating Pro- 
hibition Week here. 

Mass wine is exempt from the prohibition law. But 
it has been stipulated that Catholics should not manu- 
facture sacramental wine in excess of the maximum 
quantity that was manufactured by them during the 
preceding three years. 
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84,492 European Refugees Moved Last Year 


UGH GIBSON, director of the International 

Committee for European Migration, reported 
that his organization helped move 84,492 migrants 
from Europe to overseas homes in the year ended 
February 28. 

The total, Gibson added, was a “‘disappoint- 
ment,” but he expects more refugees to move to 
new homes in the coming months. He made his 
observations in a progress report prepared for 
I.C.E.M.’s meeting in Geneva in April. 

Of the migrants moved during the year, 39,043 
went to the United States, 11,150 to Brazil, 18,410 
to Australia, 9,687 to Canada and the remainder 
to Chili, Israel, Venezuela and other countries. 
Most of the migrants came from Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy and The Netherlands. 

At this time the U. S. Congress is considering a 
new emergency immigration law which would admit 
approximately 220,000 Europeans into our country over 
a two-year period. President Eisenhower has already 
voiced his approval of such a measure. The immigrants 


would come largely from Germany, Austria, Italy, Hol- 
land and Greece. 


Formosan Land Reform 


ORMOSA’S LAND REFORM entered its third and 
most decisive stage last February with the Na- 
tionalist Government’s decision to buy some 
450,000 acres of land from large land owners for 
resale to tenant farmers. These acres comprise 
about 70 per cent of the tenant land on Formosa. 
The landowners will be paid half in bonds and 
half in shares of Government industrial enter- 
prises, now earmarked for private ownership. As 
a result of this program, the social structure of 
the island will be radically shifted. Where pre- 
viously industry had been a Government monopoly 
and agriculture dominated by large holders, in- 
dustry will be “mixed” and agriculture based 
primarily on the small peasant proprietor. Of- 
ficials of the Nationalist Government believe such 
a program would have widespread appeal to the 
people on the mainland of China and would, if 
introduced in the event of a Nationalist return to 
the mainland, insure a stable social structure there. 
The present program follows two other key 
steps in Formosan land reform. First, rents of 
tenant farmers were limited to a maximum of 37.5 
per cent of the annual crop yield. This enabled 
tenant farmers to boost their income by almost 
a third. The next step, taken in 1951, was the 
sale of public lands to tenant farmers. During 


1951 and 1952, a total of 96,906 tenant farmers 
took advantage of this sale, buying more than 
115,000 acres of public land; this part of the pro- 
gram is still in operation, with new Government 
acreage made available to the tenant farmers. 
Under the newest program, some 300,000 farmers 
are expected to become proprietors. They will pay al- 
together the equivalent of 2.5 times the yield of theit 
annual crop, to be paid in ten yearly installments. 


Indian Minister Repeats Opposition to 


Foreign Missionaries 


ibe THE FACE OF MANY PROTESTS, the Indian 

home minister has reiterated his opposition to 
what he terms the “proselytizing” activities of 
foreign Christian missionaries. While professing 
his admiration for the social services carried on 
by Christian missionaries, the minister, Kailas 
Nath Katju, declared that “‘objections” arise when 
missionaries seek to propagate their faith through 
“proselytizing,” which is “harmful” because it in- 
volves a comparison of different faiths, and 
“wrong” because it teaches that one religion is 
better than another. 

The minister sought to disprove charges that 
this opposition against evangelizing by foreign 
Christian missionaries contradicts the principle of 
religious freedom embodied in the Indian con- 
stitution. 

“The constitution provides the fullest freedom 
for the propagation of ideas,” he said, “but it 
applies to Indian nationals. It does not govern 
the rights of foreigners in this country.” 

This second pronouncement by the Indian Home 


Minister came as large sections of the country were 
still seething with anxiety over his first statement. 


Exploiting Children of Migratory Workers — 
ae MATTHEW H. KELLY, executive secretary 


of the regional office of the Bishops’ Com: 
mittee for the Spanish-speaking, has brought te 
light the efforts being made by fruit and vege- 
table growers to ease laws restricting child labo: 
in Texas. He noted five bills in the State icgit 
lative body’s hopper which were designed for thi: 
purpose. 

According to Father Kelly, the most victimi 
by a softening of laws on child labor would be 
thousands of Spanish-speaking children who a 
company their parents—migratory agricul 
workers—in their year-long wanderings actos 
nation. Illiteracy would spread rapidly am 
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jaese children who would have less opportunity 
9 get an education than their poor parents. 

The existing child labor laws in Texas are 
gnored by the growers who hire children. These 
sfowets are endeavoring to have the very laws 
jased which they ignore. 

_ Catholic Council for the Spanish-speaking—made up 
Pf religious and laity—will discuss the problems of 
cchooling migrant children when it meets in Albu- 
yuerque, New Mexico, for its sixth regional conference 


ia July, Father Kelly said. 


Polish Protest Government Interference 
in Church 


HE POLISH GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE, which still 
maintains an ambassador to the Holy See, with 
vhom Archbishop Godfrey is the papal repre- 
sentative, has called all exile groups to a day 
bf protest against the Polish Communist regime’s 
decree robbing the Church of her independence 
py making all Church appointments subject to 
State approval. The decree, says the Government- 
m-exile, violates the concordat between the Polish 
State and the Holy See. A mission is being sent 
vy the exiled Government to Rome to discuss 
at the Vatican measures that might be taken to 
nelp clergy imprisoned in Poland. It is reported 
‘hat five bishops and more than 100 priests are 
n jail. 
Besides making Church appointments—to curacies 
1s well as to high office—subject to State approval, the 


Communist decree requires all priests to swear an oath 
of allegiance to the regime. 


Red Influence on China 


sGR. MARTIN T. GILLIGAN, former secretary 
to the Papal Internunciature to China, has 
warned that Communism is not just a passing 
ching in China. He stressed the special efforts 
deing made by the Reds to indoctrinate the peo- 
dle, both high and low, with Communist teach- 
ngs. The process is slow and very gradual, adapt- 
=d to the Oriental mentality, but it is very thor- 
sugh. The Reds are deadly in earnest, cautions 
Msgr. Gilligan. They mean to permeate China 
and saturate it with the Communist philosophy of 
ife. 
‘The Monsignor based his assertions on his own ex- 
erience, born of a close study of Communist events 
China from his post in Hong Kong. He has had 
2,000 interviews with Catholic missionaries ex- 
: from the Red mainland. It is the youth, he 
ves, on whom the Communists center their efforts 

1 particular thoroughness. 


New Austrian Chancellor 


HE NEW HEAD of Austria’s Coalition govern- 

ment is Ludwig Raab, chairman of the Peo- 
ple’s Party. He succeeds Dr. Leopold Figl, who 
had served as chancellor since the end of the 
war. 

Active in Austrian political life up to the time 
of the country’s occupation by the Germans in 
1938, Mr. Raab became a member of the gov- 
ernment in 1945. He represents the business wing 
of the People’s Party, while Dr. Figl was con- 
sidered to be the spokesman of the farming section. 

Mr. Raab, a Catholic, is a 62-year-old architect. He 


recently received the honor of Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. Gregory. 


Berlin Bishop Defies Communists 


1 FS A LETTER WRITTEN about a month ago to East 

Berlin’s Mayor Frederich Ebert, Bishop Wil- 
helm Weskamm denounced as “open interference 
with the Church’s rights” a Communist order to 
evacuate a house at Biesdorf in East Berlin that 
is used as an old people’s home and retreat center. 
Bishop Weskamm at the same time instructed 
Church officials in charge of the home to defy 
the seizure order. 


Mayor Ebert upheld the Communist order in refer- 
ence to the old folk’s home at Biesdorf, which is con- 
sidered one of Berlin’s most important Catholic centers. 
In reply to Bishop Weskamm’s protest, Ebert said 
that all properties in East Berlin owned by West Ber- 
liners or West Germans are subject to the Soviet sector 
city administration under the East Berlin ‘‘estates con- 
trol” law. Bishop Weskamm has also denounced Com- 
munist plans to seize eight other Catholic premises, in- 
cluding several orphanages. 


Evening Mass in Rome 


gorse UNDER THE NEW papal constitution 
Christus Dominus, Cardinal Micara, Vicar of 
Rome, has ordered Mass to be celebrated in the 
evening of holy days of obligation in the seven 
churches in Rome’s working-class suburbs. His 
Eminence announced that the privilege may be 
extended later to other churches in the city. 

The practice of celebrating evening Mass became 
quite common in some European countries during the 
war. It was not only not discontinued after the war, 
but has spread to other countries. As a result af 


Christus Dominus, evening Masses have found favor in 
America also in recent months. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CATHOLIC CRITIQUE 
OF THE LIBERAL THEORY OF 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND UTTERANCE 
VU. 

(Concluded) 


ISHOP V. KETTELER summarizes his points as 


follows: 


Since the Church regards the adoption of 
religion largely as a matter of inner self- 
determination, she denies both the political 
and the ecclesiastical authorities any right 
to force anyone to embrace Catholicism. 
The Church rarely punishes heretics, and 
usually only in the case of open and formal 
heresy. These penalties are not meant to 
enforce religious convictions, but to urge 
the heretic to perform those duties which he 
took upon himself in baptism. 

Heresy as a civil crime presupposes unity of 
faith and has, therefore, now been elimin- 
ated from the penal law. 

Catholic rulers owe other, non-Catholic, de- 
nominations that have been officially recog- 
nized, full legal protection; otherwise they 
would be violating Catholic principles. 

In Germany, a Catholic prince must protect 
the legal existence of the Lutheran and the 
Reformed Churches and owes them love and 
solicitude. 

The Church leaves it to the discretion of the 
political authorities in question (to de- 
termine) what other religious denomina- 
tions they will legally recognize. ‘There 
is no definite Catholic principle or dogma 
which would hinder any Catholic from be- 
ing of the opinion that, under the-prevail- 
ing circumstances, the political authority 
would do best to grant full religious liberty 
with the limitations mentioned hereafter.” 
Freedom of religion does not prevent the 
political authority from not tolerating such 


_ sects as deny the existence of a personal 


God, or which endanger morality. Since 
God is the origin of political authority, the 
latter cannot possibly permit having its 
vety origin denied. The end of political 
authority is to watch over peace and justice. 
This, however, is impossible without moral- 


ity, and morality, in turn, is impossible with 
out fear of God. 

8. The Church, however, will never cease tc 

claim the authority over her members whict 
Christ has bestowed upon her, especially 
the right to excommunicate those who deny 
their faith.2°") 

From the Reformation there arose the Erastiar 
principle which subordinated the Church to the 
State and gave the princes the ‘‘right’”’ to“rule overt 
consciences and to command their subjects what te 
believe. Hence the entire Protestant population 
of Germany, that broke away from the Church in 
order to be “‘free,’”” now depends with regard to 
their conscience upon the arbitrary power of secu- 
lar princes.*°8) Even the courts of Catholic princes 
have been infected by Erastianism, according to 
which the religion of each state is to follow that 
of its ruler (cuius regio eius religio). However, 
the liberal absolutism of today is worse than the 
princely absolutism of yesterday. Now political 
parties struggle for victory, and those that triumph 
over the others then rule with unlimited power 
and, it is true, under the pretense of executing the 
will of the people. This liberal absolutism knows 
no God, no history, no acquired rights, no pietas, 
no conscience, but is rather imbued with a deep 
hatred of the Catholic Church. And this Liberal- 
ism accuses the Church of not permitting freedo 
of thought! 

Liberalism does not realize that freedom and 
order are interdependent: unless tone adapts it 
self to tone, there can be no musical harmony 
unless star adapts itself to star, the orderly syste 
of the universe would be destroyed; unless mem- 
ber is linked to member, the life of the body wil! 
not be preserved. Shall only the mind and will 
of man no longer be free to submit willingly tc 
a God-given order without destroying freedom ot 
the mind and of the will??°*) Liberal absolutism 
itself, however, does not hesitate to invade the 


207) Ibid., pp. 154-155. 
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rrivate home, violate parental rights, establish 
ompulsory school attendance, erect public schools, 
tc. Yet even the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
rill recognized the school as annexum exercitii 
eligionis, i. e., as a necessary part of the free ex- 
ircise of religion.**°) It was only in the 18th cen- 
uty, under absolutism, that the demand for a state 
nonopoly of schools came to the fore. 


The entire 31st Chapter of the book is devoted 
9 the question of freedom of instruction. The 
‘tate school, Bishop v. Ketteler starts out to say, 
iisregards the rights of the parents and of the 
Thurch. “‘One can formulate the principle that 
en will be more Christian, the more they have 
eceived their education in the home; but the long- 
rr they have been exposed to public education, 
ne more un-Christian they will be.’*"1) Home, 
‘tate and Church are also educational institutions, 
rad the school is to assist all three. The State 
3 justified in requiring a certain elementary educa- 
con of its citizens. In countries where several 
<ligious denominations exist side by side, the gov- 
rement has a right to see to it that nothing is 
aught in the schools which is contrary to natural 
norality or to the worship of the one true God, 
‘nd also that the teachers are competent to teach 
n the elementary schools. “Even though we 
fannot, in a State in which several denominations 
save an equal status, demand absolute freedom 
/£ instruction, and must recognize, willingly and 
hheerfully, the right of political authority to su- 
servise the schools, we must definitely insist on 
vualified freedom of instruction and, it is true, 
sa tight of freedom of conscience, as a right of 
varental authority, and as a right of true science. 
Whoever guarantees to the State that morality 
nd fear of God are not violated in his schools, 
‘od also that the instructions are fully in keeping 
vith the demands of morality, religion, and gen- 
tally recognized elementary education, has also 
n absolute right to establish a school of his own 
or his children or for those parents who are 
villing to entrust their children to him.”?*”) 


| “A science which, for reasons of the State, is 
|= , . 
ned into a public monopoly, as the despotic 
iberalism demands, is not a free science, but 
e science of a caste and of a caste mentality, 
ence ‘by the yard’, and according to the measure 
those who are at the head of the publicly or- 
nized school system. The greatest need of our 


10) Ibid., p. 204. 
211) Ibid., p. 207. 
2) Ibid., pp. 209-18. 


time, however, is an orderly freedom of science 
such as will also put the Christian faith again in a 
position to develop magnificently its own science 
and to oppose it to the unbelief cultivated in the 
monopolized State schools. Freedom of instruc- 
tion, within the limits pointed out before, is, 
therefore, a sacred, inalienable right of man, of 
the home, the Church, and of science, for which 
the Catholic press should fight incessantly.?13) 
While v. Ketteler insists that the public school 
must not violate the conscience of the parents 
but must have due regard for their religious convic- 
tions, he is opposed to the founding of many 
Church-directed schools, because a general dis- 
tinction between State schools and denominational 
schools is liable to be interpreted as signifying 
enmity between State and Church, which would 
be very unfortunate.*14) The majority of schools, 
especially elementary schools, should be serving 
simultaneously the home, the State, and the 
Church. “A school system such as modern Liber- 
alism wants it, viz., as an independent public in- 
stitution, separated from home and Church, to- 
gether with direct compulsory school attendance 
for the elementary schools, and individual com- 
pulsion for the secondary schools (insofar as their 
attendance is the conditio sine qua non of obtain- 
ing appointment of public positions), would be 
the most pernicious and ignominious form in which 
the absolutistic compulsion of reason and con- 
science could make its appearance.’*1°) ‘“The 
monopoly of education,’ Ketteler wrote, Janu- 
ary 1863, to Aulic Councillor Dr. Phillips of 
Vienna, ‘which the modern State claims for it- 
self, is a flagrant. injustice anywhere, but it is 
a more infamous shame, the higher the profes- 
sional chairs from which divine truth is kept away 
and which favor the fallacious doctrines of this 
works 429) oe 

In 1867, ‘the fighting Bishop of Mainz’’ pub- 
lished another book Deutschland nach dem Kriege 
von 1866. During the Austro-Prussian war, W. 
E. v. Ketteler had sided with those who favored 
a greater Germany, which was to include Prussia 
and Austria. But the Prussian victory decided 
otherwise. Instead of lamenting the unalterable, 
he decided in favor of a realistic policy, seeing 
things as they are, rather than as they might or 


should have been. In the foreground of his in- 


213) Ibid., p. 213. 
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terests was the question: what can be done to 
prevent false liberal principles from gaining new 
ascendancy in a Germany united under Prussian 
leadership and with the exclusion of Austria? 
What is to be done to protect the rights and free- 
doms of the Catholic Church? Again he who 
had himself been under the suspicion of being 
too “liberal” a bishop, attacked the Liberal party, 
its fanatical anti-religious mentality, its hatred of 
the Church, its refusal to recognize the civil rights 
of Catholic fellow-citizens. “The big unbelieving 
party seems to try to bring us religious peace 
through religious indifferentism; this indifferent- 
ism is to be made the fundamental law of the 
constitution, as it were, and everybody who does 
not pay homage to this law is to be treated and 
punished as an intolerant disrupter of public peace. 
This party does not see, or does not want to 
see, that it is the excess of intolerance, if those 
who pretend to promote tolerance will no longer 
tolerate any religious convictions. . . . This is the 
innermost essence of the so-called Enlightenment, 
hidden under the cloak of tolerance: a mentality 
which will not tolerate anything but unconcern 
in religious matters or outright irreligion.”*"”) 

Bishop v. Ketteler, however, does not hesitate 
to acknowledge all that he thinks praiseworthy in 
the Prussian system of government, “especially the 
liberty enjoyed by the Church under the Consti- 
tution,” which he goes so far as to call “a real 
Magna charta of religious peace for a religiously- 
divided country like Germany.’’”!*) In this con- 
nection he discusses at length the debates in the 
Prussian House of Representatives regarding the 
school question, and comments in detail on the 
various articles of the Prussian Constitution which 
guarantee freedom of science and instruction. He 
is able to show how in practically every instance 
the Liberal Party has tried to “turn the school into 
an institution for the de-Christianization of the 
people.”?19) ‘The problems of Church and school 
form the real battlefield of the great Liberal 
Party, the Progressives and the lodges.” ‘They do 
not really want inner peace for the nation, because 
it is in agitation and tumult that they feel their 
partisan interests best guaranteed.**°) 


Bishop v. Ketteler then discusses the encyclical 


ee Deutschland nach . . . 1866, (Mainz, 1867), pp. 
116-117. 
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of December 8th, 1864, and the errors concernin, 
modern Liberalism listed in the Syllabus. He ha 
a particular reason to do so. Father Clemen 
Schrader, S.J., in a book Der Papst und die mod 
ernen Ideen (Vienna 1865), had, without namin, 
Bishop Ketteler, quoted the latter’s statement ac 
cording to which it is dogmatically unobjectionabl 
to believe that under certain circumstances ful 
freedom of religion may be the relatively best solu 
tion, (cf. p. ). Father Schrader had intimate 
that, after the papal pronouncements of 1864 
this opinion has become untenable.**?) 


Bishop v. Ketteler, approaching the problem i1 
a manner similar to that of Henry Cardinal New 
man, shows convincingly that the rejected propo 
sition 77 of the Syllabus does not refer to State 
universally, but to a particular State, viz., Spain 
In the Allocution, which is the reason why th 
erroneous proposition was put in the Syllabus, wi 
see that here the Pope was not condemning free 
dom of religion in general, but was protesting; 
against the many-sided breach of the Concorda 
of 1851 between the Holy See and the Spanisl 
government. This Concordat had “‘established’ 
the Catholic Church in Spain. A few years later 
Spain by unilateral action declared this legal agree 
ment null and void. It is with reference to thi 
case that the Syllabus now states that the propo 
sition according to which in our times establish 
ment of the Catholic Church is no longer prope 
and beneficial in amy country, is contradictory t 
the praxis of the Holy See and erroneous.”””) 


The same applies to propositions No. 78 anc 
79. They, too, were not meant to apply every 
where and at any time, but to a particular State 
viz., Catholic Colombia. ‘Here we see again, 
Bishop v. Ketteler writes, “how necessary it i 
to interpret the Syllabus in its entirety and not t 
attempt to gather, without regard to the contex 
only that which is to one’s personal‘liking. Th 
Holy Father also says that unlimited freedom o 
the press and unlimited public exercise of variov 
forms of religion is inadmissible; He says this ti 
the people of a Catholic State, and in includir 
this statement in the Syllabus he simply wis 
to state (if we reduce the meaning of his s 
ment to its true content) that it was not a pr 
worthy measure of certain Catholic countr 
legally to guarantee absolute liberty of p 
worship by any denomination and, it is true, 
only for resident citizens but also for any _ 
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bf immigrant. We may, however, apply the 
sroposition to all countries and maintain that no 
country in the world will grant and can grant 
ubsolute freedom of the press and unlimited free- 
dom of worship. Even the United States does not 
srant to the Mormons absolute freedom of public 
exercise of their religion. Thus the Holy Father 
rere utters a statement which is true not only from 
‘he view point of religion, but also from that of 
yuman reason in general.’’??°) 


Proposition 79 is so evidently erroneous that, v. 
Setteler states, it hardly needs any explanation. 
What does the Holy Father declare as erroneous? 
Solely the opinion that unlimited liberty of every 
<ind of worship, and unlimited freedom granted 
co everybody to manifest openly and publicly any 
Dpinions whatsoever, do not corrupt the minds and 
morals of the nations. It should be difficult, v. 
‘Ketteler says, to find a man who would dare to 
object to this statement of the Pope. At any 
rate, it has been confirmed by the legislation of 
all European states.”**) 


But what about the last proposition of the 
Syllabus, according to which it is erroneous to say 
that the Roman Pontiff can and should reconcile 
and align himself with so-called progress, Liberal- 
ism, and modern civilization? Here more than 
with regard to all other propositions it 1s neces- 
sary to consult the Allocution from which the 
proposition is taken. From this Allocution (re- 
garding conditions in Italy, of March 18, 1861) 
it becomes perfectly clear that the Pope did not 
at all wish to say that the Church should have 
nothing to do with actual progress, genuine free- 
dom and true civilization. The Pope rather shows 
what deceptive use is being made of these terms, 
especially how the concept of freedom of wor- 
ship is applied to all but the Catholic religion; 
how modern civilization, while it promotes all 
kinds of non-Catholic enterprises, does not hesi- 
tate to deprive the Church of her lawful property; 
how the same civilization, while condoning all im- 
morality and all indignities heaped on the Church, 
if it goes under the mask of freedom of the press, 
at the same time opposes the Church and the ac- 
tivities of the Church in the most hostile manner; 
how, while it tends to exempt everybody from 
punishment, it exceeds all bounds in the punish- 
ment of ecclesiastical persons. How can anybody 
expect the Pope to reconcile and align himself 


24) Ibid., pp. 141-42. 


: } 


r 28) Ibid., pp. 188-40. 


with such civilization? Or with a Liberalism 
which limits the freedom to do good, and pro- 
motes the freedom to do evil? .In view of the 
aforesaid, it can hardly be surprising that the Pope 
denies that freedom of conscience in connection 
with absolute freedom of the press is an inalien- 
able right of man which every government has 
to guarantee, by law, to every citizen without any 
authority ever hindering or hampering him in 
any way.*”°) 


From all this, Bishop v. Ketteler draws the con- 
clusion that the Syllabus did not in any way in- 
validate the proposition he made in Frezheit, 
Autoritat und Kirche, and which inter al., Father 
Schrader had criticized. The Pope, v. Ketteler 
asserts, did not condemn freedom of conscience 
or, more correctly, a qualified freedom of worship 
in countries whose citizens belong to different 
denominations, such as Germany.?*°) 


As regards ‘‘parity” or equal legal status for 
various denominations, Bishop v. Ketteler comes 
to the following conclusions: 


1. We must not demand equal status for the 
reason that we regard all religious denomin- 
action as equally good (indifferentism), 
whereby any true inner conviction would be 
done away with. 


2. We must not demand equal status on the 
supposition that such order of things is, in 
the opinion of the Church, the only justi- 
fied and ideal solution; that it alone is in 
perfect keeping with the nature of the State 
—which would mean that we regard the re- 
lation between Church and State which pre- 
vailed during the Middle Ages until modern 
time as a great aberration. 


3. We must not demand equal status in the 
sense of the (hostile type of) separation of 
Church and State, or in the sense of the 
irreligious and atheistic State. In this re- 
spect there has been confusion among 
French and Belgian Catholics, many of 
whom entertained the disastrous notion 
that the State on account of such separa- 
tion need no longer care about religion and, 
consequently, in all its institutions need not 
have any regard for the religious mind of 
its subject. This, of course, is a gross mis- 
interpretation of the principle of freedom 


225) Ibid., pp. 143-146. 
226) Ibid., pp. 149.50. 
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of conscience and betrays a thoroughly 
wrong conception of the State. Even though 
the State as such no longer recognizes a 
particular religion as the official and ex- 
clusive religion of the State, this cannot 
possibly mean that it must also regard its 
citizens as men without religion, and treat 
them as such. On the contrary, it must 
take them as they really are, viz., as Catho- 
lics, Protestants, etc., who have the constt- 
tutional right to exercise their religion free 
and openly and whose convictions, laws, in- 
stitutions, directions, and schools (from the 
elementary school to the university) it must 
recognize and respect. We must always 
distinguish between the radical type of 
separation between Church and State and 
the lawful type of “equal status.” 


4. Otherwise we ate completely justified in 
granting and demanding “equal status” un- 
der certain circumstances, and limited 


Sir _Ivone Kirkpatrick, Britain’s High Commis- 
sioner in Germany, who recently ordered the arrest 
of leading Nazis in the British zone, is a devout 
Catholic. 


One of Britain’s greatest experts on Germany, 
Sir Ivone has spent 31 of his 55 years in the dip- 
lomatic service. A former charge d'affaires of 
the British mission to the Holy See, he was di- 
rector of the British Ministry of Information’s 
Foreign Division during World War II, and later 
took command of the British radio services. to 
Europe. On his return to the Foreign Office in 
1945 he was put in charge of various publicity 
services. 


In another five years the scars of war will have 
disappeared from German cities due to remarkable 
progress in housing and reconstruction, John F. 
Toedtman, former chief of the housing branch of 
U. S. military government in Germany, said in an 
interview last week. ee 

Mr. Toedtman was executive secretary\of the 
Dayton Real Estate Board from 1930 to 1943. He 
has recently returned from Germany after five 
years of duty with the occupation government. 

_ He directed a campaign to stimulate the program 
of rubble-clearance in German cities. Special 
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(qualified) freedom of religion. We are 
fully justified in assuming that such con- 
ditions prevail in a number of countries and 
that in their case ‘‘equal status” is not only 
the best but also the truly necessary solu- 
tion. 


5. Although, according to the letter of the 
constitution, Prussia seems to grant limit- 
less freedom of religion, there are other pro- 
visions in the same constitution which pro- 
vide enough “checks” to render article 12 
unobjectionable from a Catholic point of 
view. Freedom of religion which violates 
the moral law or denies a belief in God, 
can, of course, never be accepted. Science 
and the Church agree perfectly that a re- 
ligion without God is as nonsensical as wot- 
ship which violates the moral law.22") 


Dr. FRANZ H. MOELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


227) Ibid., pp 152-56. 


legislation required every able-bodied person to 
contribute time to the work. Entire families often 
worked together in reclaiming old brick from ruins. 

Under the program directed by Mr. Toedtman, 
small shops were set up at convenient locations to 
convert rubble into concrete blocks and roofing tile. 
Steel scrap collected in the work was sold to 
American steel companies, and the proceeds, 
amounting to several million dollars, went to local 
government to aid reconstruction. 

Today great improvement in housing and recon- 
struction is in step with the advance of Germany’s 
economy, Mr. Toedtman said. Germany’s em- 
ployment and export trade, he pointed out, equal 
prewar levels. Its production of steel and coal 
are ahead of any other European country. In agri- 
culture, too, the country is ahead of prewar years. 

Headlines, NAREB | 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1953 4 


The German rural people were solemnly dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin at her shrine in Altoet- 
ting, Bavaria, by His Eminence Joseph Cardin: 
Wendel, Archbishop of Munich and Freising. 

Attending the ceremonies were some 42, 
youths from Bavaria, Baden-Wuerttemberg ; 
Rheinpfalz. | “* 
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Received for Review 


ry, Colman, J., O.S.B.: The Catholic Church and 
German Americans. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. $6.00. 

ard, Emmanuel Cardinal: The Church Today. The 
Collected Writings of Emmanuel Cardinal 
Suhard. Fides Publishers Association, Chi- 
cago. $4.75. 


Reviews 


eller, Franz H., Ph.D., Soziale Theorie des Be- 
triebes. Duncker & Humblot, Berlin (Ger- 
many), 1952, 224 pages. $3.40* 


‘HIS BOOK WAS WRITTEN by one of our regular con- 
tributors. Professor Mueller came to this country 
1936, taught sociology at St. Louis University until 
0, and is now chairman of the department of eco- 
aics of the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minn. 
“he present book was written largely before he left 
University of Cologne in Germany for the United 
es. At that time he found it impossible to publish 
The mere fact that he quoted a number of Jewish 
120rs prevented its publication under the Nazi regime. 
ce it develops a theory of the plant as an economic, 
>gal, and a social unit swz generis (as distinguished 
n the enterprise or firm), his book did not be- 
1e dated. As a matter of fact, in view of the present- 
discussion of the problem of co-determination, or 
df participation in management, it has gained con- 
stably in timeliness. American readers might do 
| to read the English appendix first: The Social 
estion of the Shop, pp. 205 to 217, which presents 
content in a nut shell, as it were. The book should 
of particular interest to students of industrial so- 


ogy and labor law. 


indmaison, Leonce de, S.J., We and the Holy Spirit. 
Talks to Laymen. Trans. by Angeline 
Bouchard, Third Order of Mary. Fides Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, 21 W. Superior Street. 
1953. 223 pages. $3.75. 


Tatholic Action has been a stimulus to many well- 
ining souls. At times their efforts have been 
apered by lack of the necessary theological equip- 
at to make their external work the expression of an 
tior spirit of docility to the holy will of God. 
estions such as these: “How to remain in the world 
hout being of the world?” ‘How to preserve and 
elop human gifts and at the same time make 
‘itual progress?” “How to be a man of contempla- 
1, constantly united to God, and a man of action, 
ging to everyone?” ‘How to unite an outward 
m with interior dependence on the Holy Spirit 2” — 
ms such as these perplex countless persons who 
arnestly to further the cause of Christ in a 
d world. | 


ailable in U. S. A. at Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 
10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


We and the Holy Spirit takes up these and similar 
questions and proposes answers which will be help- 
ful to those who aim at a deeply spiritual life amid the 
paradoxes of an apostolic life. The lay apostolate has 
long demanded books which have a larger ambit than 
the cloistered or religious life, and the present volume 
answers that demand. It was composed for a group of 
people, members of the Association of St. Francis Xavier, 
who formed a small society which dedicated its activi- 
ties and the lives of its members to God outside the 
traditional framework of religious communities. The 
members of this group took no vows except to save souls. 


What this volume offers is not a set of scattered 
hints and unorganized ideals, but a carefully worked- 
out plan. It is practical and specific. 


Father de Grandmaison utilized much from St. Paul, 
St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Philip Neri, St. Francis de 
Sales and others, but integrated the teachings of these 
masters for the particular purpose of lay spirituality. 
Some of the chapter titles indicate the broad purpose: 
Abnegation and Good Humor; The Fruits of Good 
Humor; Making Others Love Virtue; Supernatural 
Friendship; Mental Prayer and Life... . 

Lay people will relish this book as having been 
written specifically for them. To cite a few points by 
way of illustration: In dealing with distractions during 
prayer, the author does not prescribe remedies that 
would be suitable only for the cloister; in the discus- 
sion of docility to God, there is continual recognition 
that this is not acquired in one—or several—simple ex- 
etcises; in treating of obedience, both aspects of obedi- 
ence are given equal prominence: not only the virtue 
of obedience in the one who obeys—“‘Obeying Gra- 
ciously”’, but also the other aspect—‘‘Commanding 
Graciously”’. 


Since, however, much of the work of religious com- 
munities has to do with teaching, tending the sick, and 
associating with lay people, this book will open new 
views of co-operation with the Holy Spirit in the 
sanctifying of all souls. It can profitably be read by 
religious communities to aid them in understanding the 
problems and the heroic lives of the laity. 


JOHN JoLIN, S.J., PH.D., S. oe 
Regis College, Denver 


Book Note 


[3s THE BOOK SECTION of the May issue of S/R it was 
announced that the new version of the psalms was 
used in the new edition of the Roman Missal recently 
published by the Vatican Polyglot Press. This informa- 
tion was gathered from an early press release. More 
detailed information discloses that the new version of the 
psalms is used in the prayers of preparation before and — 
in those of thanksgiving after Mass, but not in the 
Mass itself. There are other changes in the new Missal, 
but all are of a minor nature. 


. 
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Ammann, Rev. Albert M., S.J., Professor at the Papal 
Oriental Institute, Rome: Abriss der Ost- 
slawischen Kirchengeschichte. (Summary 
of the History of the East-Slavonic Church.) 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1951. 
764 pages. $7.50. 


During the last three decades, many books have 
been written about Russia, her history, her develop- 
ment, her people and her role as usurper among the 
governments of the world. But scarcely one of them 
has met the heart of the matter so precisely and with 
such classical objectivity as has this book by Father 
Ammann. A handbook of the history of the Russian 
Church, as it is offered in the “Summary,” seems to 
be a valuable tool for writers, students, and readers 
interested in achieving a better understanding and a 
broader knowledge of the Russian world. It is meant 
as a synoposis of the data and of the historical hap- 
penings in the last thousand years, which have shaped, 
and continue to shape, Russian mentality and religion. 


The title, “Summary of the History of the East- 
Slavonic Church,” embraces the realm usually expressed 
as Russia, but includes also all the East-Slavonic tribes 
and their colonial territories, namely, the Pod-Carpath- 
ian Mountains, Galicia, the Land Chelm, the Podlachian 
Country, the territory from Grodnow to Kamtschatka 
and Alaska, and also the various branches of the Rus- 
sian Church in- foreign countries, generally known as 
the “Russian Diaspora’. 


The so-called “‘Rus-Land” around Kiev, considered as 
the historical embryo of the area nowadays called 
“Russia,” was originally under the reign of Saint 
Wladimir and his successors. It developed and grew 
organically to vast dimensions, but it was decentralized 
later, only to be united again in the twentieth century 
under Lenin and Stalin. This rhythmical cycle of 
growth, decay and re-growth is presented with an appeal- 
ing freshness in Father Ammann’s book. However, 
this history is especially valuable because almost every 
paragraph is authenticated by documents and reports 
of witnesses collected during a lifetime of study by the 
writer. 


Since any specialized history can only be understood 
within the frame of world-history as such, this book 
also leans upon the general historical events and facts 
of the Russian Empire from 945 to 1945, thus com- 
prising a millennium of events of the Eurasian-Russian 
world. History will ever record the life of man on 
this earth with his ups and downs, his triumphs, crisis 
and catastrophies. These are excellently and in an in- 
telligible way represented in this great book worthy 
of joining the line of historical reports from Herodotus 
to the present date. 


The author, however, shows also the details, such 
as the relations of Russia to other countries and the 
characteristic features of ruling or influential person- 
alities, such as Saint Sergius from Radonesch, Czar 
Peter the Great, Katherine II., Patriarch Tychon and 
others. He points out the political trends which opened 
the door to the West, to the Far East, and to the 
South. The pros and cons, attractions and aversions, 
intrigues and loyalties, are described as leading either to 
isolation or to the transcendence of the Empire. 
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Special emphasis is placed upon the development 
Russian theology, liturgy, and canon law, since t 
main object of the book is the history of the Chur 
In other words, the synopsis is concerned not only w 
the secular and political history of Russia, but is mx 
carefully prepared with a view to the inner movemel 
and trends of Russian piety. We see the separation fre 
the Roman Church, learn about the Russian clergy, t 
Orthodox customs, the deep-rooted inclinations towat 
mysticism, asceticism and monasticism. All this 
shaping the Russian mentality. 


Besides, we find in the Abriss several tables of rf 
ing houses and of rulers, of the patriarchs as well as 
the princes, and of the Popes. Furthermore, there < 
indices of places, names and sources, which make t 
book useful for study and reference. One suggesti 
might be made: The growth and extension of Rus 
should be illustrated by a map. The reader will lo 
for a sketch of the territories on which this history : 
ports. 


It will be helpful to men of Western thought 
get acquainted with the terminology of thésSoviet-Co 
munist regime. This can be achieved to a certain ¢ 
tent by using Father Ammann’s history. The book 
enriched with many modern Soviet terms. The auth 
very seriously tried to disclose the semantics of 1 
Eastern Sphere, e.g., “Freedom of Conscience,” he sa 
means to the Bolshevic the claim of the Church 
be in the exclusive possession of truth, which is 
slavery of conscience, from which he has to rede 
man to free his conscience. Although relatively f 
pages deal with the Lenin-Stalin regime, the reac 
will get a clear-cut picture of it, not only of its prese 
state, but also of its development, its power, its we: 
ness, its danger to the country and the whole wor 
But he will agree with the author’s conclusion: 


“If these centuries already had turned the order 
things upside-down and had put man in the unive 
in the place of God, the Bolshevistic materialism we 
one step further, following a historical law, namely, 
burn, as such trends of ideologies usually do, to th 
uttermost and final glow, before they are extinguisk 
in their own ashes. Under such circumstances we n 
understand that in. the Russian Bolshevistic period 1 
history of the Church becomes a passion; and the m« 
it becomes a time of suffering, the more these m 
and women, who serve such an ideology and who we 
on its realization, want to be ruthless. Their me: 
and orders often surpass all moderation in a bitter a 
rude manner.” 


But it is significant and edifying to Christians t 
in the long run Faith and Christianity become stron 
than the “System.” We see how at the end of thi 
years of the Bolshevistic regime, there is a re-awaken 
of religion. Its survival, however, is caused ni 
much by outer circumstances and conditions, but rat 
by the vitality of its roots and its unshatterable, ete 
truth, according to Christ’s own assurance: “ 
and earth shall pass, but my word shall not pass. 


CAROLINE SCHUTZINGEI 
St. Louis University — 
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All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
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Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


ean VEN TRON: e%SiP eRe 


> IS THE PREROGATIVE of Catholicism to be able to 
take things of nature and convert them into means 
supernatural grace. Besides the life-giving sacra- 
nts, which are directly divine in their origin, we have 
‘ Mumerous sacramentals, given us by the Church in 
h generous profusion as an extension of the sacra- 
ntal system itself. Because of the sacramentals, Cath- 
cs are able to derive supernatural strength at almost 
ty turn in their daily lives. 


All Catholics today are familiar with such sacramentals 
holy water, blessed palm, blessed ashes, etc. We 
- not so familiar with such a sacramental as a pious 
urney, commonly known as a pilgrimage, although in 
23 past the faithful engaged in this exercise of piety 
ite frequently and with great fervor. It is very likely 
he drastic changes in the mode of travel have had 
n to do with the pilgrimage receding somewhat to 
ckground. True, we have had our Holy Year 
srimages to the Eternal City. But pilgrimages need 
be restricted to such rare occasions as a holy year or 
t of jubilee. Nor need we feel frustrated because we 
r travel in comfortable, swift-driven vehicles, instead 
n foot. After all, it is the purpose of our travel, our 
disposition, which largely determines whether or 
iritual value may attach to our journeyings. 

by the way of a suggestion to our delegates 
ds who will journey to the fair city of San 
for the 98th general convention of the Central 


ms 


Verein, which will be in session July 18 to 22. A beau- 
tiful and well-founded tradition has established the an- 
nual gatherings of the Verein as events of a serious, 
religious nature. Some years ago, a priest confided to 
the late Dr. Kenkel that our conventions possessed the 
inspiration of a retreat. Most, if not all, of the clergy 
and the laity who participated in our meetings will 
endorse this statement heartily. 


It is thus we might consider our convention journey- 
ings as quasi pilgrimages. The raison d’etre of the 
conventions themselves is supernatural: the sanctifica- 
tion and edification of our members, and the welfare 
of the Church and society. The supernatural motif 
runs through the four days of meetings, each of which 
is begun with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered 
for a specific intention, e.g., in honor of the Holy 
Spirit, for world peace, etc. The convention derives _ 
its tone from the inaugural Solemn Pontifical Mass on 
Sunday morning. . 


Not that the CV conventions are somber gatherings 
of puritanical kill-joys. Quite the contrary. mere 
is ever in evidence a buoyancy and cheerfulness that 
verily lifts one’s soul. And there are momemts of 
proper relaxation, subordinated, of course, to the main 
business of the convention. The atmosphere which 
pervades CV conventions is predominantly spiritual. 
Which is, we feel, as it should be, when people gather 
officially as members of the Church. 


Convention Calendar 


CVA AND NCWU National Conventions: San Antonio, 
Texas, July 18-22. Convention Headquarters— 
Gunter Hotel. 

Catholic State League and the NCWU of Texas: 
San Antonio, July 18-19-20. 

CCU of Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania Branch, 
NCWU: St. Boniface Parish, Williamsport, August 
8-9-10. 

CU of Arkansas and Arkansas Branch, NCWU: 
St. Mary’s, Altus, September 5-6-7. 

CCV of New York and New York Branch, NCWU: 
Albany, September 5-6-7. 

CCV of Minnesota and Minnesota Section of NCWU: 
Winona, September 20-21-22. 


San Antonio Convention to Receive 
Message from Archbishop Muench 


CTING UNDER DIRECTIONS from the Central Verein 

President, the Director of the Central Bureau re- 
quested of Archbishop Muench a message for the 98th 
convention in San Antonio. To our utter delight, His 
Excellency has graciously consented to again address 
our organization through the medium of a printed 
message. We are supremely grateful to Archbishop 
Muench for his invaluable assistance and inspiring lead- 
ership, continued these many years despite his preoccu- 
pation with world affairs of transcending importance. 


Two New CV Life Members 


W: HAVE FOUND IT APPROPRIATE on several occa- 
sions in the past to call attention to the support 
given the Central Verein by the German Catholic Fed- 
eration of California, The assistance given our move- 
ment by this affiliate is far greater than one would 
expect in the light of the Federation’s comparatively 
small membership. It is one of the Verein’s smallest 
State Branches. 

The Federation’s latest contribution to the CV and 
the Central Bureau is two life-memberships, representing 
the persons of Messrs. Joseph A. Arnke and Henry 
Wolking, both of San Francisco. Credit for the sign- 
ing of these new members goes to Mr. August Petry, 
a loyal and indefatigable promoter of the Verein apos- 
tolate. He never tires soliciting new prospects for the 
Verein’s role of life members, knowing that this type 
of membership insures the permanence of the Central 
Bureau. Mr. Petry’s example is worthy of imitation. 


At this time of the year, many young men ate elevated 
to the Holy Priesthood. Friends and relatives of the 
newly ordained look for a gift which is spiritual and dig- 
nified, yet tangible. A subscription to Social Justice 
Review might well be the ideal gift for the neo-pres- 
byter who will thus have repeated occasion to remem- 
ber his thoughtful benefactor. 
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Message from Chairman of C.B. 
Assistance Committee 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU 
ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE: 


E ARE FAST APPROACHING the close of our 1952: 

Assistance Drive. To date many units and mé 
individuals have responded generously. Others, I | 
sure, will give before the campaign year ends. He 
ever, there are still some who have not met their quo 
and who have done little or nothing about it. 
these, particularly, do I address this letter. 

In the first place, let us remember that the Natio: 
Convention this year will be held from July 19 to : 
one month earlier than usual. That gives us just 
little more than seven weeks to procure the total 
$8,000.00 we promised faithfully to raise in this yea 
campaign. Certainly we are all determined to ke 
our promise. 

Secondly, let us recall the urgency of our task. C 
Central Bureau, laboring so valiently with its limit 
financial resources,depends upon us towaprovide 1 
means of carrying out its noble program. Do 1 
believe for one moment that we can relax our effo 
on its behalf. Quite the opposite is true. The «¢ 
mands upon our Bureau have not been lessened but ha 
increased, and the need for her services becom 
daily more pronounced and more urgent. 

Let us remember this and let us do our utmost 
keep the promises we made in such high spirits 
St. Louis. If we do, I am certain our report at $ 
Antonio will assure Father Suren and his staff, as w 
as our officers and the assembled delegates, that 1 
hold our Bureau in high esteem, and that once me 
we offer our deeds to prove it. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. F. HEMMERLEIN 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


May 27, 1953 Chairman 


Note: States which have already gone over the t 
for the CB Assistance Fund are: Californ 
Connecticut, Kansas and Texas. New York f 
thus far attained half its quota. ; 


Archbishop Muench Honored 


ae CENTRAL BUREAU has learned that Archbish 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo and Pag 
Nuncio to Germany, has recently received an honors 
membership in Askania, a fraternity of Catholic w 
versity students in Berlin. The occasion for conferti: 
this honorary membership on the Archbishop was t 
observance of the centennial of the fraternity. Twen: 
five years. ago, when Askania celebrated its seventy-f 
anniversary, the Papal Nuncio, Eugenio Pacelli, n 
Pope Pius XII, was made an honorary member. 

The officers and members of the Central Vere 
rejoice over this latest distinction which has come 
our beloved and esteemed Archbishop Muench. W 
tender our heartfelt felicitations. 4g 
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Branch and District Activities 
Philadelphia 


or THE FOURTEENTH successive year, on May 15 
L and 16, the Volksverein commemorated Pope Leo 
<IT’s great encyclical, Rerum Novarum, which was 
iven to the world May 15, 1891. 

On this 62nd anniversary of the encyclical, Father 
Max Jordan, noted foreign correspondent and writer, 
ectured. At 8:15 P.M. on May 15 he spoke in English 
nd on May 16 in German. Rev. Dr. Jordan is a 
priest of the Diocese of Fargo, North Dakota, ordained 
»y the Bishop of that See, Archbishop Aloisius J. 
Muench. 

Mr. Charles F. Gerhard was chairman for the talks, 
vhich were given at the Volksverein Hall, 1213 N. 
kandolph St. The public attended in large numbers. 


St. Louis and County 


President Herman Kohnen called the regular monthly 
meeting to order in St. Agatha’s Hall. 

The Treasurer's report showed a cash balance of 
3144.67, and the roll call indicated 27 members present. 

From the St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, 
Mr. Wessels reported that there are now 1,006 mem- 
pers and that this society responded to the Beuron 
-ppeal by Father Max Jordan with a $100 donation. 

Mr. Michael Menniges gave a report on the C. K. 
of A. Branch of St. Boniface Parish, where they had 
ziven a minstrel show to a packed house. St. Boniface 
now has taken over the former parishioners of St. 
-olumbkil’s. 

Mr. J. Goedeker, of Our Lady of Sorrows, reported 
hat the pastor, Msgr. Stolte, had been ill and that 
hhis parish had been selected for the nocturnal adora- 
ion for the Southwest District of St. Louis. 

Members of the clerical clothing drive, headed by 
Mr. A. Hannebrink, reported greater success this year 
han in their previous effort. 

Plans for the State convention were studied and the 
site of Louisiana, Mo., was also discussed. Louisiana 
sa city of 4,200 persons with 200 Catholics. 

A report from the Legislative Committee pointed’ out 
fn reference to the school transportation problem, that 
dividuals should help the local authorities carry out 
heir duties to the parents of all school children, whether 
fn public or parochial schools. 

Mr. C. J. Furrer reported that St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Society netted about $300 more at its spring social than 
ast year, though the crowd was smaller. 

The guest speaker, the Honorable Patrick Taylor, 
sity Coroner, spoke on the operations of his office. 
About 25% of the deaths are cleared through the 
Goroner and out of 2,600 deaths last year, 367 were 
brought directly to the office. ; 

Father Wempe, the Spiritual Director, talked on the 
octurnal adoration in St. Louis. Every parish will 
atticipate and at St. Francis de Sales, the first of monthly 
ights of adoration was held May 22, 1953. 


Texas— Western District 


The meeting was held at St. Anthony’s Church in 
arper on May 3, 1953. Four speakers considered 
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vocations, youth organizations, Catholic literature and 
enemies of the public schools. 

The Very Rev. J. J. Hildebrand, Fredericksburg dean, 
spoke on the need of vocations, while Rev. Albert 
G. Henkes, Youth Director of the State League, talked 
on youth. Rev. Joseph Wahlen, M.S.F., treated the 
subject of Catholic literature. 

Maurice Hafernick, Secretary of the Catholic State 
League, gave the principal address entitled ‘Who are 
the enemies of the public schools?” 


Miscellany 


Ese TIME TO TIME a mananimous shoe manufac- 
turer in St. Louis remembers the Central Bureau 
with new women’s sample shoes in lots of 300 pairs. 
Many of these are sent to the needy in Germany. Two 
letters addressed to the Bureau in May attest the warm 
thanks of the recipients. 

The Sisters of the Children’s Home in Eisenstein, 
Bavaria, wrote as follows: 

“The gift package containing 25 pairs of shoes reached 
us in good condition. We did not trust our eyes when 
we read your letter announcing the mailing of the 
parcel, because shoes are one of the most expensive 
articles. 

“Now we are able to present our poor children with 
these pretty and well-manufactured shoes and make them 
happy. You have relieved the poor parents of our 
children, who are at a loss to know how to get the 
money for a pair of shoes. During the summer months 
our children run barefooted, except on cool and wet 
days. 

“So please accept a special Vergelt’s Gott for the noble 
and generous kindness you bestowed upon us and the 
children. Our children shall continue to pray for you 
and your work.” 

From Fr. Herman Baumgarten of Hodenhagen, Ger- 
many, came the following message: 

“I herewith acknowledge receipt on the package con- 
taining 26 pairs of new shoes. Our heartfelt thanks 
for such a great help. Distribution was made to 
children of Catholic refugees who were very much 
pleased and are sending heartfelt thanks to our Ameri- 
can friends. 

“To all American friends and benefactors a hearty 


- Vergelt’s Gott for this generous and valuable gift.” 


Some months ago, the Sacred Heart Men’s Society 
of Colwich, Kansas, very generously responded to an 
appeal from the Central Bureau, made on behalf of 
the rector of a boys orphanage in South India. The 
Rey. Father asked the Bureau to have some benefactor 
supply him with a subscription to Social Justice Review. 
He is now receiving S/R regularly, thanks to the Sacred 
Heart Men’s Society, which is paying the subscription 
fee. In appreciation the rector wrote: . 

“On behalf of our 300 orphans and poor boys, I 
thank you very sincerely for having secured for us a 
subscription to Social Justice Review. May the good 
Lord reward you a hundredfold. Our boys will pray 
every day for you and for all your endeavors.” 
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Bureau Sends 43 Bales to Missions 


i AST MONTH SAW A TOTAL of 43 bales of clothing 
shipped to various missions by the Central Bureau. 


On May 7 and 8, an aggregate of 32 bales of adults’ 
clothing, one bale and 2 cartons of babies’ clothing, 3 
cartons of shoes and one carton of religious articles 
were sent to twenty addresses in the following States: 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Texas. The babies’ cloth- 
ing was sent to a maternity institute. 

Ten more bales of adults’ apparel were shipped on 
May 20 to four missions in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Wyoming. 

The bales weigh approximately 125 lbs. each. All 
shipping charges are paid by the Central Bureau from 
its own operating funds. No such charges are made 
against the Bureau’s mission account. 


Missions in India Face New 
Difficulties 


MES ACTIVITIES of some 2,000 foreign Cath- 
olic clergy in India, including 150 American 
priests, may be curtailed by a new policy of the Indian 
government. 

India’s 5,000,000 Catholics were shocked by the 
enunciation of the new policy in the Upper House of 
Parliament by the Home Minister, Kailas Nath Katju, 
who declared: “Everyone in India is free to propagate 
his religion, but the government does not want people 
from outside to come and do that.’’ This statement 
was later repeated by the government spokesman. India 
has almost 3,500 native priests. 

Quick to express Catholic reaction was Archbishop 
Louis Mathias of Madras and Meliapor, who showed 
that such a policy is inconsistent with Article 25 of the 
Indian Constitution, which states: “All persons are 
equally entitled to freedom of conscious and the right 
freely to profess, practice, and propagate religion.” 

B. N. Datar, Deputy Home Minister, revealed that 
there are 65 Catholic and 50 Protestant societies working 
in India. He stated that these foreign missionaries 
were expected to carry on educational, medical, phil- 
anthropic, rural, and social uplift work. 

Catholic leaders in India point out that the idea of 
restricting foreign missionaries to social work is an 
old one which had the support of the late Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Hindu leader felt that a halt on all con- 
version work would help communal peace. This theory 
was rejected during the debates on the Constitution, and 
specific guarantees were laid down assuring all of the 
right both to practice and to propagate their religion. 

A more recent clarification of India’s official attitude 
toward foreign missionaries only served to further 
emphasize that they were welcome only to engage in 
educational, health and welfare activities. It was 
specifically stated that the propagation of one’s religion 
was a right reserved only to Indians, and was not 
guaranteed foreign missionaries by the Constitution. 


your wonderful 
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Missions Express Gratitude for 
Clothing 


S$ IS NOTED ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE of SJR, a 

large number of bales of clothing and other 
parcels were sent to various missions in the U. S. 
The good missionaries were very prompt to express 
their thanks for the wearing apparel. We reprint ex- 
tracts from some of the letters received. 


From Mother M. Gertrude of the Carmelite Sisters 
in Corpus Christi, Texas: 

“This is to acknowledge the receipt of one bale 
of clothing, for which we are deeply grateful. Many 
a poor family will be helped with the clothing. We 
get so many callers at times, that your shipments come 
in very handy, and we are always happy to help some- 
one in need, especially families with 6, 7 or 8 chil- 
dren. It is hard for them to buy clothes for all.” 


The Catholic Maternity Institute of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, sends the following thanks: =a 

‘A shipment of one bale of baby clothes and one bale 
of used clothing arrived yesterday. We are deeply 
grateful for this very useful and substantial contribution 
to our apostolate. God bless you.” 


A missive from Father Gregory, Superior of St. 
Joseph’s Indian School, in Chamberlain, South Dakota, 
states: 

“We are most grateful for your very kind packages 
(two bales) of clothing in behalf of our little Indian 
children. Here at St. Joseph’s we have no steady in- 
come, no other support whatsoever, except the contribu- 
tions of our good friends and benefactors. 

“The Tribal High Mass will be offered for your 
special intentions on May 17. During each day of 
this month, too, you will be remembered in the prayers 
of all our Indian boys and girls.” 


Father Omer, O.S.B., of St. Mary’s Indian Mission 
in Red Lake, Minnesota, writes: 

“The box of books which you sent some weeks ago 
contained welcome gifts for our Junior High School 
students. They can now use daily Missals regularly, 
or at least on Sundays and feast days. The two special 
white prayerbooks were used as the honor gifts for 
extra achievements,—one for regular attendance at 
choir singing for the last four years, and the other fot 
Christian courtesy. So you see, we really do apprecia 
gifts and we do make good use of 


them.” 


From Ashland, Montana, comes the following n 
sage of Rev. Marion Roeseler, O.F.M. Cap., who 
with the St. Labre Indian Mission: 


through kind friends and benefactors. In fact, if 
were not for our friends, we would have an z 
impossible task to perform, since most of our | 
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very poor. Please pray that we may help them 
me closer to God.” 


At the Immaculate Conception Mission School in 
phan, South Dakota, according to word received 
mm Fr. Augustine Edele, O.S.B.: 

‘The brick-layers are reaching the second floor now 
th their work on the new school. Although we 
not have sufficient funds to complete the school as 
, nevertheless, your kind help and the help of others 
making it possible to keep on with the construction 
this greatly needed building. 

“I am deeply grateful for your kindness to us in 
iding the box which arrived May 15. I want you to 
ow that you are receiving many prayers in return.” 


E. P. Kenkel 


An evaluation of the man, by Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
itor of THE WANDERER, and life-long friend 
d co-worker, on the occasion of the 97th annual 
nvention of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
St. Louis, Mo., August, 1952. 


(Concluded) 
Influence by Personal Contact 


The written word was only one of the means ap- 
ied by F. P. Kenkel in his efforts to bring about a 
il understanding of the Social Question. He had much 
common with the celebrated educators Bishop Johann 
ichael Sailer and his co-worker Bishop Georg Michael 
ittmann who in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
ry overcame Enlightenment and Josephinism in South- 
Germany not by mass movements but, as we would 

today, grass-root activity and by using the methods 

he cell idea so successfully applied by the avowed 
emies of Society, the Communists. Not in the least 


ipressed by success measured merely in numbers—and_- 


2s, he loved the quiet methods of spreading the 
and sound principles. While still living in 


cago, practically unknown outside-a small circle, 


gathered around himself a-group of Catholic men, 
ng them Professor Lauth and Dr. Peter Latz, who 
the Ketteler Club met informally to discuss the 
oblems of the day in the light of Catholic philosophy. 
ntinued that method very effectively in his Central 

n activities. There was one small group to which 
ed men like Preuss ve Gummersbach ; ee 
comprising mainly priests. Then there 
mee of the local officers and the 


ranch con- 
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changes in the past decades but, independently of the 
CV, now revived to some extent by ACTU. 
Furthermore, his interest in everything pertaining 
to social reconstruction was manifested in his active 
participation in the foundation of the Catholic Women’s 
Union and of the Catholic Men’s Council as well as 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference and the Industrial 
Conferences and many other endeavors, and also in his 
membership in a number of international organizations. 


Tributes to Mr. Kenkel 


His valuable services were recognized by priests and 
laymen alike who loved this kind and unassuming man, 
and found particular recognition in distinguished honors 
conferred on him by the Holy Father and institutions 
of learning. At the time of his death representatives 
of the Church and many Catholic organizations paid 
high tribute to Mr. Kenkel and his achievements. His 
Excellency the Papal Delegate, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Amleto Giovani Cicognani, said in his letter 
of condolence: ‘Mr. Kenkel was a real apostle and 
his zeal an inspiration for all of us.’ Archbishop 


_Aloysius J. Muench, Papal Nuncio in Germany, who 


began to attend the conventions and study courses of 
the Central Verein while a seminarian at St. Francis, 
and is a warm friend of our organization to this day, 
said of him in a long cable dispatch from Godesberg 
that he was a ‘‘farsighted pioneer of Catholic Social 
Action, a staunch defender of the interests of the 
Church, a man of sterling character, loyal to friends, 
wise and strong in his leadership. His death is a great 
loss to Church and Central Verein and the entire coun- 
try.’ “A truly great man,’ Archbishop Lucey called 
‘him, adding that he ‘always thought with the Church.” 
Bishop O’Connor spoke of him as “‘an inspiring leader” 
and “a truly great Catholic scholar.” The Rev. R. 
M?’ McGowan, director of the Department of Social 
Action of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
wrote: “I knew him and admired him for over thirty 
years. . . An extremely able man and one devoted in 
all his thinking and action to Catholic social teaching. 
He was possessed of an amazing fund of knowledge 
that strengthened his devotion and his extraordinary 
ability. . . His death is a great loss to the Church 


and the country. . . May I, of Irish descent, pay a 


special tribute to him as typifying and leading in the 


contribution of German-American Catholics to American — 


life. Let us all say a prayer for the repose of the 


& 


~ 
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But to remember him is not enough. Tomorrow 
afternoon when we will be kneeling at his grave, let 
us solemnly vow that we shall faithfully and prayerfully 
honor his memory by emulating his fine example, by 
preserving and conscientiously developing the work 
to which he devoted so many years of this life. And 
let us rededicate ourselves to- the Christian social pro- 
gram he so eagerly and courageously and consistently 
espoused to his dying days. 

I address my appeal in particular to the men and 
women of St. Louis and Missouri. When I visited 
Mr. Kenkel for the last time, on my way to Pitts- 
burgh, just a year ago, he spoke of the Central Verein 
and its future with the same undaunted confidence in 
Divine Providence he had always expressed in days 
of health and strength. “And don’t forget,” he said 
a few minutes before we parted, ‘that the good Lord 
has put the Central Bureau in a safe place. Our people 
here are loyal to our cause, our good priests render all 
assistance possible, in Archbishop Ritter we have a 
warm friend. .. Nun gehen Sie mit Gott, mein Lieber— 
till we meet again.” 

I am confident that the hopes that brightened Mr. 
Kenkel’s last days will be fulfilled. You men and 
women of St. Louis and Missouri may proudly look 
back upon a glorious history and tradition of over 
a hundred years; back to the days of that courageous 
idealist, Franz Saler, Catholic publisher in the fifties 
and sixties, “on Convent Strasse, zwischen 3rd and 
4th,” the address given on the title pages of one of 
his publications which I discovered in the library of 
my brother in Germany; you may look back to the 
days of “Papa” Amend at the beginning of the Central 
Verein and over the long line of leaders you have 
given to our organization throughout its history. I am 
sure that, under the new director, Fr. Suren, you will 
continue in the footsteps of the generations before 
you and, as conscientious stewards, will guard and pro- 
tect and perpetuate what has been built under the 
guidance of one of the greatest lay apostles in the 
Catholic Chnureh of ase Frederick Philip Kenkel. 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau i 

Previously reported: $7,792.70; John A. Suellentre 

Kans., $10; St. Gerard Maternity Guild, Bronx, N. | 
$10; Christine Greenfelder, <4 i Sik Mrs. E. Ech 

Mo., $1; William Wittmann, N , $23 Catholic Uni 

of Kansas, $150; Nich. Dietz, hia $20; Total to- 

including May 19, 1953, $7,986.70. 


Christmas Appeal 

Previously reported: $4,159.90; Edw. W. Scho! 

Pa., $1; Total to and including May 19, 1958, $4,160. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement ‘ 

Previously reported: $28,918.18; From children atte 

ing, $1,124.56; Total to and including May 19, 
$30,042.74. 


— 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $1,401.47; Miss M:-*Ruggle, I 
$20; Pottsville Branch NCWU, Pa., $10; Frank X. M: 
gold, Tf, S10 ed Osa Dockendorff, H., ($150; 
Gertrude, SSND, Mo., $5; Total to ‘and ‘including 
19, 1953, $1,596. 47. 


Catholic Missions 


Be acieiy zeported: $10,393.23; St. Elizabeth € 
New York City, N. Y., $20; Peter Mohr, Kans., | 
Mrs. M. Saeder, N. Y. A $15; Our Lady of Sorrows 
ical Mission Unit, St. Louis, $5; ae te Pin’ le, 2 | 
$40; Christine Greenfelder, N. Y., $ 
Aux. 93 K. of St. John, Schenectady, , $53 
cn A ame Ind., hie St. Joseph’s cain Hay 

is. : mann, Mo.. si Revs Zl 
Blied, Wis., $50, Sisters of Loretto, Maplewood, 
$10; Miss Johanna Toomey, Ill., $9; Interest Ine 
$2.89; Total to and including May 19; 1953,. $10,91 

get, eee Mea ian a 

Previously re $33.75; St. Francis de 
‘Benev. geaivey, Bt To ee $100; St. St. Agatha 
Soe,, oe ee TS 


car Ni R 
ee ood Benes, -% z ae 


Catholic Union of 
Kansas, $10; St. tub 
Charles Stelzer, Mz 


Joseph's Me: 
Tore te 


